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Tenants and Landowners Should Be Business Partners 


NY attempt to put landowners and tenants in separate classes and 
A contend that the interests of the one are opposed to the interests 
} 


of the other is vicious and dangerous. 


human beings. with all the virtues and frailties of humankind, and the | should come out of the land, not out of the man. It will pay hi» 
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Landowners are only 


and he resents it and the landowner’s interest invariably suffers. 
landowner, by virtue of his superior business position, should set the 
tenant an example of unquestioned business rectitude. 
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same is absolutely true of tenants. 


Moreover, the tenant of today is 
often the landowner of tomorrow, and, nine times in ten, the honest, 
painstaking, industrious and thrifty tenant graduates into a landowner 





who is successful in his relations with 
| tenants. 
| Put plainly, the primary object of any 
| business, farming included, is to make 
money or its equivalent; but the very first 
lesson any man, landowner or tenant, 
should learn is that making money dis- 
honestly is the worst kind of business— 
bad not only because it is wrong, but bad 
also because in the long run it never pays. 
Too many landowners and tenants have 
yet to learn this lesson. There are land- 
Owners, we regret to say, who have no 
scruples against ‘‘skinning’’ a tenant, and 
there are also tenants who gloat over 
“getting the best’’ of the landowner. 
To the landowner, we say that the 
Surest way to make a dishonest tenant is 
to be dishonest in your relations with 





him. Even the most ignorant tenant 
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| senses it when he does not get justice, 


handsomely to cut out iniquitous time prices and high interest “ates 
and advance cash at the legal rate of interest. 
a cheerful worker, a tenant who knows he is getting a square deal, 


The profits from a 


will far outweigh those that come from time 
prices and excessive interest charges. 

To the tenant, let us say that your whole 
business future depends upon your reputa- 
tion for honesty and square dealing. These 
mean trust and confidence on the part of 
men who can help you, and these, coupled 
with industry and economy, lead straight to 
home ownership and independence. How- 
ever dishonest your landlord may be, it will 
be a fatal mistake for you to follow his ex- 
ample. A better plan will be to leave him, 
and leave him as quickly as you can. 

The only right relation between land- 
owner and tenant is as business partners, 
each working for the good of the firm. Such 
a relation means satisfied landowners, pros- 
perous, contented tenants, and farm lands in- 
creasing in fertility and value. It is simply 
another case where the Golden Rule is not 
only good morals, but good business as well. 
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ARBIDE GAS lights this farmer’s home (and barns) 
and cooks his meals—safely, quickly, economically. 

It is rendering this double service in over 250,000 coun- 
try homes today. The farmer was the first to discover the 
value and use of Union Carbide, eighteen years ago. 

Following its widespread use by the farmer, the miner dis- 
covered that Carbide miners’ lamps were a great improve- 
ment over oil lamps. Today over 700,000 miners use Carbide. 

Metal workers and machinists in shipyards, on railroads, 
and in machine shops discovered they could weld and cut 
metals quicker and more economically with Carbide gas 
(when combined with oxygen) than by any other method. 

Contractors, stevedores, and farmers found out its supe- 
rior advantages for flare lamps and torches. 

These are some of the uses that have made Union Car- 
bide a big factor in all branches of industry. 


Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
Dept. © 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


'‘A WADE does 10 mens work: 
Saws 25 cords a day!” 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 
run mills, churns, pumps, etc. 

“My Wade Saw is cutting weed for less shan 3 cents 
acrd."—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 
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America must burn more 











HOW TO GET MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


“THE FARM AUTOMOBILE,” 


tells the secret. 50 cents per copy; but better, $1.25 for a year’s subscription to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book. 




















WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
is saved until it is most seasonabie. Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 

In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication, And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
eee. Cas we print entities us to select the most timely and striking of those 
we receive, 


W HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
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Seme day your boy will have to rub elbows with the 
world. The sooner he becomes accustomed to 1 
yar =e having confidence in himself the better off 

Ww 


The experience he will gain by joining our Pig Club 
will be valuable to him throughout life. aa 
Write for our booklet telling about our Pig Club 1 ie 
workers. Address Manager Pig Club 5 
At , Department, The = Catal 
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WAR NEWSPAPER OFFERS 


OUR ARMY IS IN ACTION and they are showing the Hun what real 
fighting men are. Of course, we are proud of them and rejoice every day 
as we read of the way they are pounding the Germans back. If you do 
not take a daily paper, you now need one of the well known papers we 
are offering with The Progressive Farmer at a big saving. These are 
all well known and reliable, weekly, semi-weekly, and tri-weekly news- 
papers, and you need one of them to keep up with what is going on in 
the world’s greatest war. 
Offer No, 1 

The Progressive Farmer 


St. Louis Semi-Weekly Republic ly 
(Published Monday and Thursday) A total of 150 papers. 


Ne. 2 

The Progressive Farmer ............50.0++055 aacaawou i.year{ Both for 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution 1 year 

(Published Tuseday, Thursday, and Saturady) A total of 208 $1.50 

papers. 

No. 4 oth for 

The Progressive Farmer 1 year i Bot 

The Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette 1 ad | $1 65 
(Published Tuesday and Friday) A total of 156 papers. ° 

No. 6 . 

The Progressive Farmer y Both for 


Semi-Weekly Journal y $1 40 
(Published Tuesday and Friday) A total of 156 papers. . 


No, 7 
The Progressive Farmer .........ssessseeeeee Teer iy l.year/ Both for 
New York Tri-Weekly World 1 year 
(Published Monday, Wednesday and Friday) A total of 208 $1.65 
papers. 
7. © ry i.year 
The Progressive Farmer ....++..ssseesesreers _teeeeees . 
The Tri-Weekly Constitution 1 year All for 
(Published Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturady) 
New York Tri-Weekly World 1 year $2 25 
(Published Monday, Wednesday, and Friday) A total of 364 . 
papers, d 7 
Do not hesitate to take advantage of one of these offers, even if you are 
already paid in advance for several months to The Progressive Farmer. 
We will extend your subscription for one full year from your present 
expiration date. ; 
On account of the ruling of the War Industries Board these prices are 
good only until October Ist. So order today, or it will be too late. 


The Progressive Farmer :— 
Enclosed find $ 
pO Pee eee eieg nnn suah keh ede VbaSs 2b vedi C5N964445000 4008s dant team 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Fattening Hogs 

READER wishes to fatten hogs 

now weighing about 150 pounds 
each, as follows: “From September 15 
to October 15 allow the hogs to graze 
sweet potatoes and feed cottonseed 
meal to balance the potatoes, then on 
chufas and peas for 30 days, and then 
back to the potatoes.” 

It is quite likely that better gains 
and better pork would be secured by 
feeding some hard grain with the po- 
tatoes in addition to the cottonseed 
meal, but with the present high price 
of grains it is not certain that cheaper 
pork can be made by adding any to 
the ration. If any is fad, only about 
one-fourth of a full ration, say of 
corn, should be fed during the first 30 
days the hogs are on the potatoes. 
The cottonseed meal may be fed in a 
self-feeder, or from a pound to a 
pound and a half a day per hog may 
be fed dry, or as a slop. 

The chufas and peas should serve 
the hogs well for the next 30-day per- 
iod if there is enough of each to sup- 
ply their needs. 

When the hogs are put back on 
potatoes we think it will pay to feed 
some hard dry grain, like corn, with 
the cottonseed meat for the last 30- 
day finishing period; but this grain 
need not supply more than a fourth 
or a third of the feed. In starting 
the hogs on new feed, or in making 
the changes, perhaps a little less than 
a full feed should be allowed for a 
few days, or at least a feed of dry 
grain given just before the hogs are 
turned on the new grazing crops. 





Sowing Bur Clover and Lespedeza 
on Bermuda Sod 
A BEARS has a Bermuda grass 
pasture on rather low land that is 
infested with “bitter weed.” He wants 
to add bur clover and lespedeza to 
the pasture and wants to know how 
to sow these and if they are likely to 
crowd out the bitter weed. 

In the writer’s observation, break- 
ing a Bermuda pasture in the fall has 
not proved beneficial. Nor has he of- 
ten seen the sowing of bur clover 
seed on a Bermuda sod_ without 
breaking prove successful in getting 
more than a few scattering bur clover 
plants, except in an occasional in- 
stance. 

For these reasons we would advise 
throwing two or three furrows to- 
gether this fall, leaving two or three 
feet of unbroken Bermuda sod be- 
tween each set of furrows. The bur 
clover may be sowed on the fresh soil 
turned up and very lightly covered, 
When bur clover seed is sowed in the 
burs some have advised using a cot- 
ton planter for putting in the seed on 
these strips of fresh soil. 

Or the whole sod might be turned 
and sowed to bur clover this fall and 
lespedeza sowed next February or 
March, at the usual time. If the 
winter is not too severe the Bermuda 
grass after being turned this fall will 
come out with the warm weather 
next May and make a good growth, 
but in our observation the Bermuda 
sod thus turned will not furnish as 
much grazing next summer, although 
the following year it may do better 
than it would had it not been broken. 
But if, on the other hand, the winter 
Is a severe one, like last winter, and 
the location is in the northern part of 
the cotton-growing area, Bermuda 

‘turned this fall will be seriously in- 


jured by the winter freezing and will 
require a year or two to regain a 
complete stand and furnish the maxi- 
mum grazing. 

We doubt if the bur clover and les- 
pedeza which will grow on a Ber- 
muda sod will greatly interfere with 
the growth of bitter weed. -Cultiva- 
tion for a time, and repeated mow- 
ings kept up for several years, are 
the only ways we know of subduing 
the bitter weed pest. 





Feed for 1,000-pound Steers 


READER proposes to feed 950 to 

1,000-pound steers on cottonseed 
meal, cottonseed hulls; corn stover, 
wheat straw, cowpea hay and low 
zrade timothy hay. He asks what pro- 
portions of these feeds should be used 
and if it is “advisable to add some 
blackstrap molasses, and if so how 
much ?” 

If one were to consider a balanced 
ration, without regard to cost, he 
would make up a ration from these 
feeds something like the following: 


5 pounds cottonseed meal, 
7 pounds molasses, 

5 pounds cowpea hay, - 
and 15to20 pounds, or as much as the 
cattle will eat of any one, or preferably 
any two, of the other four dry rough- 
ages—cottonseed hulls, wheat straw, 
corn stover and timothy hay. Since 
timothy hay and corn stover are bet- 
ter roughages than wheat straw and 
cottonseed hulls, in selecting two to 
be used together it would be best to 
select either corn stover or timothy 
hay as one and either cottonseed: hulls 
or wheat straw as the other. It will 
probably be, best to let the cattle 
have all these dry roughages they 
will consume, which may or may not 
equal the amounts stated. 

But costs cannot be disregarded, 
and consequently it may not be prac- 
ticable to use the blackstrap mo- 
lasses. Without silage it may be nec- 
essary to use some concentrate rich 
in carbohydrates to get the best 
gains, but we doubt if either corn or 
molasses can be used profitably at 
present prices. With molasses at 25 
cents a gallon and cottonseed meal 
at $50 a ton, and used in the propor- 
tions of one pound of cottonseed 
meal to six pounds of molasses, five 
pounds of corn will supply about the 
same digestible nutrients at the same 
cost when it sells for around $1.70 a 
bushel. In other words it will require 
about 4 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 6 pounds of corn to supply the 
same digestible nutrients as 5 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 7 pounds of 
molasses. 

H molasses is used and diluted a 
little and spread over a given quan- 
tity of the dry roughage this will be 
made more palatable and more of it 
will be eaten. 

We doubt, however, if either mo- 
lasses or corn can be fed profitably, 
although one or the other added to 
the other feeds mentioned will un- 
doubtedly secure larger daily gains 
and better finished cattle. 

When cottonseed meal is the only 
concentrate used, silage is almost a 
necessity for the profitable feeding of 
beef cattle, if the feeding period is 
much over 100 days. 

For a short feeding period it is 
probable that most economical gains 
will be obtained from using about 
three-fourths of a pound of cotton- 
seed meal daily per 100 pounds of the 


animals’ weight and then allow them 
to have all the dry roughages men- 
tioned they will eat. If one-fourth of 
this dry roughage is cowpea hay this 
will be sufficient, for the cattle will 
get all the protein they need from 
the cottonseed meal; but some cow- 
pea hay, however, will add variety 
and help out the other lower grade 
dry roughage. 


Soy Beans a Great Crop to Plant 
With Corn 


ACH year’s experience with the soy 

bean adds to the proof of its value 
as a Southern crop. During the dry 
weather this season the writer saw 
many fields of corn with soy beans 
planted in the same rows. The corn 
was generally dry and almost a com- 
plete failure, but in most cases the 
beans were green and promised con- 
siderable feed. In fact, about the 
only fields seen which promised a 
fair feed crop were those in which the 
soy beans supplemented the light 
corn crop. On good land that will 
make 40 or 50 bushels of corn per 
acre it may be bést to plant corn 
alone, but on the average lands of the 
South, which produce 18 to 20 bushels 
per acre, and certainly on lands which 
produce less than this average, soy 
beans should be planted moderately 
thick in the corn rows at the time of 
planting the corn. Such land should 
not be planted to corn with any ex- 
pectation of getting a profitable crop, 
hence the beans should be added to 
furnish a little extra feed. We firmly 
believe soy beans should be grown 
more largely as a separate feed or 
seed crop, but in any case more of 
them should be planted with the corn. 
Where it was done this year more 
feed wag produced in those sections 
which suffered most from drouth. 
It is true that in many cases neither 
the corn nor the soy beans made a 
good crop, but wherever soy beans 
were planted they added to the yield 
of feed. 

Some years on some soils the soy 
beans may reduce the corn yields, but 
on average soils the feed produced by 
both will in a term of years far ex- 
ceed the feed produced by corn alone. 
Bulletin No. 203 of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station on “Growing Soy 
Beans in Alabama,” by E. F. Cauthen, 
should be studied by every Alabama 
farmer, or any other farmer who can 
get it. 


Greasing Not a Satisfactory Method 
of Getting Rid of Ticks 

SOUTH Carolina reader writes 

that in those sections where the 
ticks still exist, those with only a few 
cows “find it inconvenient to build a 
vat or to drive their cattle to a neigh- 
bor’s, who perhaps will either charge 
for the use of his vat or else would 
rather not be bothered.” To over- 
come this difficulty he suggests the 
old remedy, much used before the ar- 
senical dip was discovered, “a rag and 
kerosene oil.” 

The writer has had much exper- 
ience and observation of the greasing 
method and never found it satisfac- 
tory even before the dipping vat came 
into use. It is often stated that the 
ten or more counties of North Caro- 
lina cleared of ticks before the United 
States Government began its work of 
tick eradication in codperation with 
the states, were cleaned by the greas- 
ing method; but as a matter of fact, 
the vacating of infested pastures 
from September 1 to the first of the 
following May was much the most ef- 
fective method used in that pioneer 
work in tick eradication. 

Greasing will kill the ticks that are 
covered with the grease, but if the ap- 








all the ticks it will very frequently 
cause the cow much discomfort and 
sometimes do her considerable injury. 
Moreover, the greasing is a disagree- 
able work and few will do it thor- 
oughly enough to make it effective. 
On the whole, it will be more “con- 
venient” for those having a few in- 
fested cattle, to drive them some dis- 
tance to a dipping vat and pay a rea- 
sonable fee rather than attempt to 
eradicate the ticks by greasing the 
individual cattle by hand. 


Ticks can be eradicated by greas- 
ing, as we have abundant proof in our 
experience, but the cheapest and most 
convenient way to eradicate ticks is 
by vacating the pastures from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 1. However, the av- 
erage man will dip his cattle every 
two weeks for many months, much 
more readily than he will take his 
cattle off a pasture from September 1} 
to May 1, even though the grazing 
duying that time is of short duration 
and of little value. For this reason 
the dipping method has been much 
more successful and as compared 
with greasing, one might drive his 
cattle to a vat and pay the fee charg- 
ed, or even a few neighbors with only 
a few cattle might better build a dip- 
ping vat, than to depend on greasing 
Only about one man in fifty will 
grease thoroughly enough to make 
this method effective and then, as 
stated, the trouble and time spent and 
thie probable injury to the cattle make 
it a very costly method of eradicating 
ticks. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Why Pigs Lose Their Tails 











READER asks “the cause of one 
or more pigs in nearly every litter 
losing their tails.” 

The trouble is not an uncommon 
one and is probably increased by a 
variety of conditions. At one time it 
was the custom in sections having a 
cold climate to account for the loss of 
a tail by, “He had his tail frozen oft”; 
but that is no longer a satisfactory 
explanation, for probably as many or 
more tails are lost by young pigs in 
warm weather than in cold. Another 
cause often given, and no doubt a cor- 
rect one in many cases, is damp, un- 
sanitary or dirty pens or houses; but 
dampness alone nor visible filth ac- 
counts for the trouble in all cases. The 
writer has known pigs to lose their 
tails in dry, warm weather when kept 
in pens apparently clean anddry. Oth- 
ers have stated that scours in the 
young pigs, causing an accumulation 
of filth on the tails, is the true explan- 
ation. There is no doubt but damp- 
ness and filth tend to increase this 
trouble, for it seems to be due to an 
infection of some sort. 

In the experience of the writer, 
greasing the tails thoroughly within 
twenty-four hours after birth and 
then again a few days later is an ef- 
fective preventive. It would possibly 
be better to grease the tails once ev- 
ery three or four days until they are 
ten days or two weeks old, but one 
greasing shortly after birth will us- 
ually prove entirely effective. Possi- 
bly carbolized vaseline is as good as, 
any grease that can be used, but plain 
vaseline, lard or any other sort of 
grease has been almost uniformly ef- 
fective in our experience. Of course, 
in addition to greasing, the bedding, 
floors, udder of the sow and tails of 
the pigs should be kept clean, but this 
alone without the greasing will not 
effectually prevent the trouble. To 
make sure of saving the tails of 
young pigs, especially in the South, 
every one should be greased before 
it is a day .old and at least once 


plication is: thorough | enough ta. get.again two ar. three days later. 





























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW.F. MASSEY 








——~| 
Red Oak Lasting Quality plowing and trying to dig the plants 
out. When I bought my present home 


LEASE tell me how long a red oak 
plank will last.” 


If the red oak plank is well season- 
ed and made into a table or other 
furniture, it will last several lifetimes, 
but a piece of the same log made into 
fence posts and set in the ground will 
not last as long as a long-leaf pine. I 
set red oak posts ten years ago here 
and they were rotten in seven years. 
It depends on the conditions to which 
it is subjected how any timber will 
last. 





Killing Grasshoppers 
RASSHOPPERS are eating my 
turnips, and they prevent us in 

this section from growing turnips. 
What can be done?” 

| would spray the turnips and the 
grass and weeds for some distance 
around with lead arsenate, 1 pound in 
25 gallons of water. Or you can use 
1 part of Paris green in 50 parts of 
wheat bran with black-strap mo- 
lasses. Mix thoroughly and then scat- 
ter this among the turnips. The grass- 
hoppers will eat it rather than the 
turnips ‘and. will be killed 


Burbank Wheat 


IVE me your opinion of the ‘Bur- 

bank Super-wheat.’ Has it supe- 
rior qualities? I am offered seed at 
$5 a pound.” 

I cannot give you an opinion on this 
wheat because I have never tested it, 
and in fact have never seen it. But 
judging from the majority of the 
“wonders” from Mr. Burbank I would 
not pay 50 cents a pound for it till it 
has been tested by the Eastern experi- 
ment stations and proved worthy of 
trial in the East. Even if the wheat 
is all that they say it is, I would not 
think of paying $5 a pound for the 
seed. The Government price for 
wheat is $2.20 and not $30 a bushel. 


The Best Cover Crop 


HAT is the best winter cover crop 








to grow under present condi- 

tions? The seed of crimson clover 

are very high. How about Abruzzi 
‘ 


and Rosen rye?” 
In the present need for small grain 
crops I would advise the sowing of 
rye and crimson clover, allowing the 
rye to mature and be harvested and 
the clover to die on the land as a 
means of soil improvement. You will 
thus get a winter cover, a grain crop 
and some help to soil. Sow 1% bush- 
els of rye and 10 pounds of clover 
seed. The Abruzzi rye is probably 
the best, or Southern-grown rye at 
any rate. Rosen rye may do in the 
Northwest, but is poor here. 


Killing Weeds 


= | HAVE a piece of land which is 

very poor, and covered with what 
people call bamboo briers. Have tried 
in vain to kill them. Have plowed 15 
inches deep three times and then har- 
rowed out all the roots I could get 
and hauled them off, and dug more 
with a hoe, and they came back thick- 
er than ever. I bought this land only 
last spring, and am trying to improve 
it. Any advice through The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be appreciated.” 


The species of smilax commonly 
called bamboo brier is of course no 
kin to bamboo. Its underground 
thickened stem or tuber is generally 
very deep in the ground, with a long 
jointed underground stem above it, 
and whenever this underground part 
is cut it starts new plants. Hence 
you cannot get clear of it by deep 





part of the land was a dense patch of 
nut grass, and another part was set 
in these green briers. I knew very 
well that no plant can live long if not 
allowed to make green leaves above 
ground, for leaves are essential to 
growth. Therefore I determined that 


these things should not grow, and I 
knew that digging would increase 
them. I have gotten rid of them sim- 
ply by keeping the ground clear of 
them, and smothering them too with 
an abundance of growth through 
heavy manuring and fertilization. 


There are stilla few of the briers 


showing in summer in the yard next 


the outbuildings where no crops are 
grown and teams haul in. These are 
being cut off. Keep the tops closely 
cut off and never attempt to grub 
them out. ‘Simply do not allow them 
to make growth ground, and 
all below ground will die. The same 
and persimmon 


above 


is true of sassafras 


sprouts. 


know would require more space than 
can be allowed me in The Progressive 
Farmer. If you will write to the Di- 
vision of Publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


C., and ask for copies of Farmers’ 


Bulletins Nos. 60, 416 and 451, these 
will give you the information needed 
in full and far more than I could 
write here. But with good land so 
near the city of Washington, I think 
it probable that some crop that 


you know something about would be 
better. No one can tell in advance 
what kind of tobacco a piece of land 
will make. Probably in your locality 
it would be the heavy shipping to- 
bacco of eastern Virginia and Mary- 
land. The mere reading of pamphlets 
and directions will not make a skilled 
tobacco grower, and by the time you 
have sunk money enough to learn by 
experience it may be that the type of 
tobacco you can grow on that land 
will be down again. 





Ashes and Manure 


OU say that we should not mix 

ashes with manure or fertilizers. 
We have half an acre of Bermuda 
grass pasture which we wish to add 
to our garden. Would three or four 
loads of ashes help it? Then we 
would want eight or ten loads of 





the end of October. 


least worth a trial. 


replace them as far as possible. 





3. Keep closely up with the cotton-picking. 
waste the cotton and lower the grades. 

4. Don’t fail to save an abundance of rough feed. Grains are going 
to be very scarce and high-priced, and roughages should be made to 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


N THE upper half of the Cotton Belt, get the fall oats in without 
delay; in the lower half, make all your plans to get them in before 


2. Get seed and make preparations for putting in at least a small 
area of bur clover, crimson clover or vetch. These great crops are at 


Rains and winds 


5. Get catalogs from reliable nurserymen and be making your 
plans for starting a first-class home orchard this fall. 








An Odd Query 


ROM Alabama comes the following: 

“My sweet potatoes have sprouted 
badly. Some have sprouts one-fourth 
to two inches long. Would you ad- 
vise me to dig them now?” 

As our sweet potatoes have 
many feet long and the fields are cov- 
ered over with a mass of green vines, 
and will be so till frost cuts them, I 
can hardly understand what you mean 
by your potatoes sprouting. Our mar- 
ket growers have been digging and 
shipping for some time past and get- 
ting fine prices for their earlier pro- 
ducts. But the cuttings set in August, 
and the main crop intended for winter 
market will not be dug till the vines 
are nipped by frost. Then they will be 
put into the curing houses for shipping 
at any favorable time. This is provided 
the Government lets the growers 
have coal, for in our county alone the 
sweet potato houses need 300 tons of 
coal for the curing, and without heat 
the crop will be rushed to market, 
price or no price. Even in Alabama I 
would not dig the potatoes wanted 
for winter storage till the frost cuts 
the vines. 


vines 





Wants to Grow Tobacco 


HAVE some land in northern Vir- 
ginia not far from Washington, 
that will make 50 bushels of corn, an 
acre, and would like to know if such 
land would make a crop of tobacco. I 
do not know anything about growing 
tobacco, ang would like to know what 
a man could do with this land and 
what can be grown an acre, what 
would cause a failure, kind of fertil- 
izer, how cultivated, when planted, 
when harvested, how plants are ob- 
tained, how much one man can culti- 
vate and any other information on 
the matter.” 
To answer fully all you wish to 





manure. How would you put this on? 
Would vou leave out the ashes?” 

By no means leave out the ashes, 
but spread the manure and turn it in 
and then spread the ashes and there 
will be no harm done: But making a 
compost of ashes and manure is a 
very different thing, as the intimate 
mixture will result in the formation 
of a volatile carbonate of ammonia 
and it will be lost in the air. But in 
the soil any change that occurs is 
taken up by the soil. But in making 
a garden from a Bermuda sod you had 
better first get rid of all the grass 
practicable. Plow the sod shallow so 
as to just get under the running stems 
which some call roots. Then rake 
out with harrow and horse rake all 
the grass you can. Even then you 
will have to fight the grass for some 
time before it gives up. 


Mangels Versus Silage 


CORRESPONDENT asks how to 

store and feed Mangel wurzels. I 
learned from practical experience 
over 30 years ago that it does not pay 
in this country to grow mangels for 
stock feed, as compared with corn 
silage. There is not a great deal of 
difference in the feeding results, but 
what there is, is in favor of. the silage, 
especially with mangels. Sugar beets 
are far better than mangels. 

I once laid off a rectangle on very 
fertile bottom land containing exactly 
an acre. This had a good application 
of a high-grade fertilizer in the rows. 
The remainder of the field was meas- 
ured and planted to corn silage. The 
corn was not fertilized, but the soil 
was as fertile as any, and the growth 
was very heavy. The corn made a 
fraction over 20 tons an acre, every 
load passing on the scales to the cut- 
ter. The mangels made 10 tons, and 
by the time they were harvested, 
stored and fed they cost three times 
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as much as the corn silage cost to 
grow, store and feed. Right then | 
quit mangels. 

Of course I have seen statements of 


40 tons of mangels an -acre, but | 


rather suspect that the acre and the 
tons were guessed at. I have also 
been told by a man who [ think meant 


to tell the truth, that he had made 35 
tons of ensilage an acre in New Hamp- 
shire. Doubtless he thought so, but 
as did not weigh it nor measure the 
acres, I could not accept it, for corn 
does not grow as heavy in the North 
as in the South. And to cap all, there 
has been published more than once a 
statement that a man in Michigan 
made 70 tons of ensilage an acre. 

I have made thousands of 
silage and have cut as heavy corn as 
is generally grown, and far heavier 
than I ever saw in Michigan or any- 
where North, and yet 20 tons is about 
as heavy a crop as I ever made, and | 
do not believe that there is an acre in 
the United States that will make 70 
tons of ensilage or the half of it. 

But this is aside from the 
Mangels are of considerably less feed 
value than corn ensilage, and sugar 
beets very near equal to corn ensilage. 
But in this cougtry we cannot afford 
to grow them. The practice of feed- 
ing root crops came te us from Eng- 
land, where they have a special value 
owing to the difference in climate, 
making heavier root crops, and the 
fact that they cannot grow our corn. 


A good many 


tons oft 


subject, 


years ago two intelli- 
gent Scotchmen, the late Peter Hen 
derson and William Crozier, of Long 
Island, farmer and sto¢kman, made a 
large book entitled “How the Farin 


Pays.” The book was made up oi 
conversations in which Mr. Hender- 
son was the questioner and Mr. Cro 
zier the expert who replied. 

The subject of ensilage, then a new 
thing, came up, and the result ot 


talk was that they concluded that iiie 
deluded farmer wou!d soon be looking 
sadly at the ruins of their silos, and 
the fad would play out. Both these 
men had inherited from the old coun- 
try the idea of the value of root crops, 
and had not fully realized the differ- 
ence in climate: -Today, instead oi 
the fad playing out, there are thou- 
sands of silos where there 
then. It is curious to read now the 
letters from intelligent men ridiculing 
the silo and calling silage 
kraut”, a “waste of valuable food,” 
“will kill cows in a little while,” “just 
as well feed a man on beer.” Most of 
the earnest men who in those days 
condemned the silo are dead, but if 
they could return and see the great 
increase and almost universal use of 
ensilage they would realize that no 
one of the mortals is omniscient, and 
that agriculture has greatly advanced 
since that day. 

But my 
the mangels, 


Was one 


“sour 


correspondent has grown 
and the only thing to 
do is to use them. Let them grow till 
light frosts and then take them up, 
top them and put in heaps and cover 
with earth enough to keep hard freez- 
ing out. Then take them up and slice 
them for the stock as needed, about 
35 pounds a day. There are machines 
on the market for slicing roots, but 
it will be better to get a power ma- 
chine to cut corn for the silo. 
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Whatever the Job 


the Principle is the Same 


It is a common error to suppose that there 
is some mysterious difference in the work an 
anti-friction bearing has to do in one vehicle 
as against another, requiring radical changes 
in design and type. 


As a matter of fact, the job of the bearings 
is exactly the same at every bearing point 
whether it happens to be in a touring car, 
limousine, tractor, truck or other self-pro- 
pelled vehicle. 


The principal purpose of every bearing is 
to resist heavy pressure—constantly changing 
in force and direction—without wearing out 
and entailing expense for repair and 
replacement. A second purpose is to 
keep important moving parts always 
in correct relation to one another 
and thus to prevent an added and 
often greater expenditure. 


Therefore, the tapered design 
which enables the Timken _Bear- 
ing to resist any combination of 











vertical and horizontal pressures from any di- 
rection, and which permits adjustment for 
wear as soon as wear -s apparent is adaptable 
to any point of service in any vehicle. 


Timken Bearings differ in size and in the 
exact degree of taper according to the size 
and type of vehicle, and the particular point 
of installation, but the principle of design 
and the quality of material and workman- 
ship are identical in all. 


The poecees plies to any possible situa- 
tion, and Timken engineers have the 
practical knowledge, gained by thousands 
of installations in every type of 
automotive vehicle since the in- 
dustry began. 


It has logically followed that 
where Timken Bearings have been 
installed they have never F sees to 

ive a record of superior durability 
Both for themselvesand forthe parts 
they — 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS 
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save butterfat 


and buy bonds 


Use a Sharples Suction- 
feed Separator. 


Save the butterfat you waste 
when churning whole milk, 
or skimming from pans and 
crocks. 

Remember, Sharples is the 
only separator that skims 
clean at any speed, 


SHARPLES 


SUC TION-FEED 
Cream ‘SEPARATOR 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
SC.16 





Ford Owners 
1 Get This Book 


Tells How To Havea 
SmootherWorking Ford 
—one that goes into low or 

revesse steady and quiet, 

‘without that ri~/ an 

the brake 


te and An. 2, vibra- 
tion which causes repairs 
and ruins the rear end. 
Tells what users say about 


Cork INSERT 


TransmissionLining forF ords 


| —how it outlasts several sets of ordi- 
nary lininys because less pressure is 
needed, ae meee, records of 10,000, 
15,000—up miles ect 
service. Also valle. about Cork Insert 
No-Slip Fan Belts and better Brake 
Lining for big cars. 
Just Send Your Name 
and ad: address ona post card 
“thie ad an te your name 
We’ liat once send book. 
pester you. We have none. Writenow. 
Advance Automebile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 64 , 56 E. Randolph St., Chicage 


"Get aWITTE” 
Feed Grinding 


ENGINE— 


All oleae, ropes or Port- 

le, 2 2c 
ayments or No Mo 
m, 88 arranged for. 


Burn KEROSENE Junenensy and simple 


than half to operate— Buy ‘Direct From ia 
Saves $15 to $200. Greatest of all engine books, 
and og engine priccs, FREE. Write today. 
Ed. Witte, Pres., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
ry Dakiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2358 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘BUY YOUR ROOFING) 


» From Brown 


My Direct From Faciory, Freight Paid prices 
saves you money on all Ready Roofing. 
Quatity Highest—Prices Lowest Write for 
Free Catalog Folder of bargain offers. 
VHE BROWNS FENCE ay wine COMPANY 
oe Dept. ELAND, OHIO 


























“Twelve Annval ee 
Gets a Pair of Pure-bred 
Chickens” 


The Progressive Farmer:— 

I am sending you a kodak picture of 
myself and the pair of chickens I receiv- 
ed for getting up a club of twelve annual 
subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. 
They are beauties and I am well pleased 
with them and expect to earn another 
pair soen, Your little friend, 

HARRIET FULLER, 


4, Pike County, Miss. 
1 KS 
» ae 


Poultry Club Department 








= 











When writing to an sivertieer. por “lt am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
@Quarantecs the reliability of all advertising it Carrion.” 


| 











“We” and “Our”; Not “I” and 


“Mine” 


($5 Prize Letter) 


N THE fall of 1913 I took charge ot 

a 150-acre farm, the owner buying 
work stock, seed for planting and all 
implements. The farm was badly run 
down, practically fenceless and woe- 
fully in need of ditching. 

As we intended making a specialty 
of hog-raising, one of the first things 
we did was to fence hog pastures. 
The landowner bought wire and hired 
a hand, I boarding him. We made 
posts and fenced about 60 acres hog 
and cattle-proof the first year. The 
landowner bought a ditcher and I 
have made several ditches that would 
have cost us from $100 to $200 each. 


We bought brood sows and corn, 
each paying half. I owned three cows 
and sevéral calves, and I retained 
ownership of the cows and gave the 
landowner a half interest in the calves 
and a half interest in the increase 
from cows thereafter. That was our 
Start. 

We put out strawberries, the land- 
owner ‘buying the plants, and both 
hired help to set. I cultivated and we 
shared equally the expenses and profit. 
I pay for all help needed to gather all 
other crops except hay and wheat, 
each of us hires an extra hand for 
wheat cutting, hay saving and baling, 
and share equally the expense of 
wheat, oats and pea threshing. Corn 
and hay are put in just as if they be- 
longed to one man. All stock are fed 
(including my driving horse) ; what is 
left is sold, and the money equally di- 
vided. 

The landowner buys mule colts, I 
take care of them, and of course 
furnish half the feed till they are 
sold. The first cost is deducted and 
profits divided equally. All small 
crops, garden and fruit, are used as 
any one family. 

I have built sheds, barns, buggy 
house, poultry houses, etc. 


I do not get pay for this fencing, 
ditching and building, because I share 
in profits from hogs, cattle and mules, 
I share in increased yields from fields 
ditched and well drained. I think I 
am repaid for building by having 
stock comfortably housed, and imple- 
ments well sheltered. In other words, 
it makes me a partner instead of a 
tenant. 

As for landowners’ shortcomings, I 
have observed that the one who never 
misses a chance to remind a tenant 
that he is owner, doesn’t get very far. 
That wonderful little “we” will get 
more done and smooth out more 
wrinkles than all the “I’s” and “my’s” 


ever said. “FARMER.” 





A Louisiana Tenant Farmer’s 
Experience 


($3 Prize Letter) 


HAVE been a renter for 13 years, 

and my experience as a renter is 
worth much to me. At one time I 
rented a 240-acre tract owned by a 
woman. 

Soon after signing for it I was told 
by many I would be glad to leave in a 
year. The tenant on the place had 
been there one year and had several 
lawsuits. I felt like backing out, but 
instead went at it with a determina- 
tion to please and be pleased. 


The woman was a quick-spoken 
woman but honest, wanting every 
penny that was hers but no more. 
Right in the start we adopted the 
plan of making monthly statements at 
the end of every month, showing 
what was bought or sold, and if there 
was any difference it went to the 
rightful owners. If there was any- 
thing that either thought would bet- 


ter 
this 


kept 


would come 

Statements were 

parties and often set- 

tled coming up long after 
transactions were made. 

We tried to make her interests 
ours. We went at cleaning the stumps 
out of a piece of new ground, trim- 
ming a large orchard, or watching 
line fences the same as if the place 
was our own. She in turn supplied 
dynamite for the stumps, material for 
line fences, built a large cattle and 
hog barn, and supplied other conven- 
iences. She sold quite a little timber 
which I looked after, she paying me 
for my time. There was a river to*be 
dredged above her and they intended 
to stop the dredging in the middle of 
her farm. In this way all the water 
would be poured out on this fertile 
land. I immediately wrote her. She 
came, and after looking over the sit- 
uation we found by paying nearly 
$500 the dredging would be carried on 
through. 


conditions, it 
time 


by 


up at 

lr} nese 
both 
questions 


Things went on _ this way very 
pleasentiy for four years, but the fail- 
ing health of my wife made me feel 
like ea smaller place would be better. 
We left her feeling as if we had 
learned a good woman who has our 
greatest respect, and she on her part 
offering us a better chance. 


Palmetto, La. CHAS. W. LAHEY. 


A Landowner’s Views 


($1 Prize Letter) 


Some years ago one of the best ten- 

ants I ever had flatly refused to 
haulthe manure from his lot and 
spread on the land he had already 
rented, unless I would give him credit 
on his rent note for $2.50 a day for 
the work. I paid the price but had 
the manure spread on the land I was 
to cultivate myself. We had quite a 
little drouth that summer, but by 
planting early and having a liberal 
spread of manure on the land I gath- 
ered between 40 and 50 bushels of fine 
corn for each acre in cultivation, 
while Mr. B. gathered an average of 
25 bushels. 

When he asked for a rebate on his 
rent because of bad crops, I carried 
him over my corn field and explained 
to him where the trouble was, and 
showed him he could not work 
against my interest and make any- 
thing for himself; that as he improv- 
ed my land he increased his crop yield; 
that a unity of interest and coopera- 
tion in effort was the only way for 
either of us to succeed, and unless he 
could lay aside his enmity and work 
to my interest when it would benefit 
him as well as me, I wanted him to 
leave the place. I showed him that if he 
had manured the land and cultivated 
his crop as I did mine his yield would 
have been as good as mine and the 
lant would have been ready for’a 
crop the next year, and that he had 
injured me as much as he imagined 
the drouth had hurt him. 


I try to show my appreciation fora 
good tenant by favoring him in every 
way I can.. I think it a mistake not to 
consider the comfort and welfare of a 
good tenant and give him an oppor- 
tunity to rise above tenancy if he so 
desires. Let him see that his interests 
as a tenant are exactly the same as 
that of the landowner, and anything 
that he does to improve the condition 
of the soil will increase the crop yield 
and benefit him exactly as it does the 
landowner. A oneness of interest 
and codperation in effort should and 
must exist. D. A. WALKER, 

Friendship, Tenn. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; thre 
months, 25 cents. Long-term qubuecionianer 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign gub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The ideal water 
supply isthatgiven 
by a Davis cypress 
tank elevated on @ 
6teel tower. 

Have running 
water in the home 
= for th, toilet, 
fire-protection, irri-+ 
gation, lives 


Write for 

Free Book 
Davis cypress 
tanks are well- 


made, durable 
and reasonabiy 





priced. 
Attractivel 
illustrated bvo! 
Send 


ee, 


G. M. Davis & Sod 
809 Laura St. 
Palatka. Florida 
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With this Sim Cricheg-Feqncer 
Works oman A oe orgcm V-shaped 
ditch down to 4ft. Practically all ae. Reversi- 

Equa: to 100men. Pays for itself ina day, 
Ditches, Terraces, 
Sent on Builcs Lovecs, 
3 Pompe. Fills 
Full: fies 
Roacs, i's ack Fils, 
Clears o a 











a R-TERRACER. 


SAW YOUR LUMBER WITH 
A LANE MILL 


For forty-eight years the LANE 

MILL has led the world in 

strength and durability and 

economy. 

We can ship promptly from our 

warehouse in Richmond. Send 

for our big, handsome Catalog. 
s free. 

SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., 


“The House of Quality Machinery” — 
Richmond, Virginia. 


CIDER MILLS 


One of the surest money-makers 
on the farm. Get full returns 
from your apple crop; culls and 
windfalls make delicious cider 
and vinegar for home use—sell 
the eurplus at good prices. Big 
values in high grade hand Cider 
Mi'ls; heavy hardwocd frames, 
Yextra strong metal parts and 
castings built for service. New 
Catalog gives low prices on Cider 
Mills and 5,000 other articles. 
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THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
Solved 
@ it. The machine 
sey. 
Direstor Tenn. 


“The South's Mail Order House.” 
from the mown vines, wheat, o_ 
1 Dave — ooking E tos ao years.” * WwW. F. Mas- 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER co.. 


The Threshing Problem 
will — ~ oan * +) Morgan, 








GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best ma head 
| gold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2to22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free, 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 


e215 East Cs Cary 7 Dueck Ricieony House” Va. 








Ready mixed for —™ roo! 
floor, wall, carriage. A 
quality, low prices, shipped Ss 
= little frt. from Rich’d. Colot 
and new w Spring catalog of 
Gouth’s Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Ves 
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The Golden Rule Between Landlord 


and Tenant 


($1 Prize_ Letter) 

RENTED land several years, and 1 
I never had any trouble with my 
landlords. I tried to observe the Gol- 
den Rule, and when I| quit renting, 
they seemed to hate to give me up. 

I believe a good-tenant can make a 
good landlord, eight times out of ten. 
We have to be reasonable in all 
things. There is nobody perfect. 
Give and take, and when our renters 
go wrong be firm with them, and 
stand for the right. This could be a 
much better country, if people would 
work together for good. 

J. B. THAMES. 


Clarksville, Texas. 





Live and Let Live 
($1 Prize Letter) 

: beg relation of landlord to tenant 

is a question of vital importance in 
the South, because a large portion of 
the cotton crop is grown by tenant 
farmers. The success of one class de- 
pends upon the success of the other, 
and this success always comes where 
close “team-work” and square dealing 
prevail. 





A tenant cannot do his best unless 
he takes a pride in his home and his 
work. He cannot take a pride in his 
home unless it is made comfortable, 
and he cannot take a pride in his 
work unless he is supplied with the 
necessary farm equipment. And even 
if he has these things to his satisfac- 
tion, he must know that he is getting 
a square deal from his landlord be- 
fore he can, be content 

The old system of “third-and- 
fourth” is a fair way to rent land. 
This system allows the landlord and 
tenant to share the good and bad 
years alike. Of. course this rental 
only applies to the tenant whe furn- 
ishes his own team, feed, tools, ete, 
Where the landowner furnishes these 
things, one-half of the crop is exact- 
ed. This system is fair, too. The 
largest income taxpayer in our com- 
munity is a tenant who reuts and sub- 
rents. This goes to prove that a ten- 
ant can make money if he tries. 

We have had a good deal of exper- 
icnce with Negro tenants, and we are 
convinced that many Negroes who 
are termed “worthless” would make 
good if they only had the right kind 
of backing. Several years ago we 
took up some Negro families who 
were dead-broke, and drifting from 
place to place. We staked these Ne- 
groes with teams and tools and all 
other necessary equipments. We built 
them comfortable houses and started 
them to work. Today they own their 
own teams, and tools, and all of them 
have money in the bank. In making 
money for themselves they have made 
us money. So both sides are satis- 
fied. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 


Eureka, Texas. 





Honesty and Team-work Between 
Tenant and Landlord 


($1 Prize Letter) 

]s THE spring of 1910 I rented a 
quarter section from a landlord that 
Was “white.” He had just purchased 
the farin, and the house thereon was 
in need of repairs, papering, painting, 
etc. As the landlord expressed it, “It 
Wasn't fit for a white man to live in.” 
We made a satisfactory agreement 
whereby I was to secure all of the 
needed material and do the work, at 
very reasonable wages per day. I 
went about the job just as I would do 
it tor myself and as though the cost 
Was to be paid out of my own pock- 
ethook. I purchased the materials 
where I could get them at reasonable 
Prices, and when the bill was pre- 
sented to the landlord for settlement 
he was agreeably surprised to find 
that the cost was several dollars less 

. than his calculations. 


Another idea that proves to be 
worth while is to “talk over” the 
prospective crops, plans, etc., for the 
coming season and the best way to 
handle them. 


And, not among the least, is hon- 
esty in the division of the results. It 
is better to give than to take. In di- 
viding corn in the field, hay in the 
stack, or the like, I would much rath- 
er favor the landlord with a little the 
best of the deal than to have it com- 
ing my way. A tenant of that kind is 
not always on the move. (I have been 
on this farm the past five years and 
the prospects are that | will stay a 
few more years.) 


But, sometimes you will find a land- 
lord that doesn’t appreciate a good 
thing when he gets it. I call to mind 
a caSe wherein the tenant was strict- 
ly honest and gave the landlord his 
full share, and tended the farm well, 
too; and yet the landlord said that 
the tenant was getting it all. And 
again a case, the reverse of the above, 
came under my observation, where 
the tenant was working chiefly to his 
own interests. In this case the ten- 
ant was and is a cattle feeder, and he | 
seemed to think it a good policy to 
leave plenty of “nubbins” in the field 
at husking time so as to improve the 
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value of the “stalk field.” 

Honesty, codperation, and team- 
work means better farms, better 
crops, a satisfied tenant and a well 
pleased landowner. | 


FRED B. LEE. 


A Georgia Landlord’s Way | 
($1 Petes a | 
| 


LIVE in Ellaville, Ga., and own an 

eight-horse farm seven miles from 
town. This farm is rented to three 
Negro families, who have been on it 
fifteen years. It is not improving un- 
der their system of corn and cotton 
farming. There is an agreement in 
their contract (that if they need any- 
thing that they haven’t the money to 
buy they see me) which I think has | 
done more to keep them with me and 
keep them satisfied than anything 
else. 


None of these renters owes me a 
cent for old accounts, and there has 
never been an officer on this farm to 
foreclose a mortgage, because the 
renters do not make them. 


I have another ecight-horse farm 
three miles from town on which I 
have four Negro families. I furnish 
the. land and all stock and tools, and 
they do all work. Each two-horse 
cropper plants twelve acres in cotton 
from which he receives half the net 
returns from lint and seed, except 
planting seed; ten acres in peanuts 
for market from’ which he receives 
half except seed; 5 acres in. melons 
from which he receives half; 1 acre 
potatoes, he feceiving two-thirds; 1 
acre corn, he receiving two-thirds; 
five acres in wheat, he receiving 
two-thirds; five acres North Caro- 
lina peanuts on which he fattens 
hogs, I furnishing stock hogs and all 
feed. The first year he receives two- 
thirds of meat killed for home use, 
the stock hogs and shoats for anoth- 
er year belonging to the farm. He 
also has 20 acres in corn and velvet 
beans, I furnishing all feedstuffs first 
year, including his bread. 


Each cropper has his barn and 
mules and hogs separate. The velvet 
beans gathered are divided equally. | 
In other words, the tenant receives | 
one-half money crops and two-thirds | 
any food crop except corn. The guano | 
is paid for before any division. | 


My mules are fat, the Negroes and 


I have plenty to eat without hunting 
up the food administrator, and all 
seem satisfied. This plan saves the 
time necessary to divide crops and 
puts each man on his merits, | 


C. B. JOHNSON. | 








Ellaville, Ga. 


Get the Hun 
out of your 


Every stump is an outpost of the Kaiser's 
army! Each boulder or crooked creek-bed in 
a field is a direct aid to the Hun! 

Get rid of these preventable wastes of .food 
crops. Increased acreage may be impossible, 
but you can put all your ¢/eared land to work 
for Uncle Sam. 

Let us show you how blasting with ATLAS 
Farm Powder will relieve your need for help 
and do the hard jobs easily. 

Farm explosives will help solve your tillage 
problems. Heavier growth and larger yields 
follow subsoil blasting. 

Our illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming,*’ shows 
many labor-saving methods of working your 
farm to full capacity. It is free. In writing, 
check the subjects in which you are interested: 


C stump Blasting ©) Subsoil Blasting [ Road Making 
© Boulder Blasting [) Ditch Digging [Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division PF*S Wilmington, Delaware 
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cornfield 


This book is free. 
Write for it today. 































Saves % of 
the Labor 


Sow Grain 





the war. It wil 
is gathered. Sow between the rows witb 





Grow more grain, because it will feed our armies and help to win 
1 p No need to wait until your corn or cotton 


ore Grain Drills 


Between Corn and 
Cotton Rows! 








Box 300 





to plow and 
Your fields are an idea) seed-bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer's rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than when broadcasted. 

Write today for free catalog. 


\. The Cole Manufacturing Co., 


There is no need to make 8 unnecessary trips 


harrow your land this fall. 


Corn and cotton are 


Charlotte, N. C 





“Winter Grazing ~ Spring fertilizer 


Vant Crimson Clover 1: 


Our Cotton 


1 
Moye-Yeteh with 
Oats or Rye will double your crop. 
itrA-germ improves yourCrops and land 


WE GUARANTEE’ RESULTS 


Write NitrA-derm, Savannah, Ga. Dept. $2 


for prices of Clover, Vetch, Altala@, and 





Rape Seeds, 













The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 


WANTED! acents Tie frgsrsne ° ws 





; Write | wday for our money making offer. 
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A SQUARE DEAL WILL GET AND KEEP GOOD TENANTS 


Have Your Men Work “With” You, Not “for” You—The Golden Rule 
Is Good Morals and Good Business 


letter 
throughout it is 
tenants wil! find 


{The writer of this 
sure our readers that 
both landowners and 


The LKditors.] 


CHWAB, master ship-builder and 
GS rastsmacter of the science or art 

of handling men, says that 
men do not work for him, but with 
him. His rise from a common day la- 
borer at a dollar a day to his present 
position as probably the greatest in- 
dustrial captain in the world goes far 
to prove that his is a sound philoso- 
phy. 

“With each other,” not “one for an- 
other”; business partners, not master 
and servant: here we have the only 
sound relationship between employer 
and employee that can exist in any 
industry. The relation between farm 
owner and farm tenant is no excep- 
tion. Each is the partner of the oth- 
er in business, and the very life of 
that business depends upon the co6dp- 
erative efforts of each of the business 
partners. Failure to recognize this 
basic principle has, in my opinion, 
been more responsible than anything 
else for the dissatisfaction of land- 


his 


has asked that his name 
a recital of 
facts and suggestions that 


not be 
actual 


published, though we as- 
facts. In it, we believe 
will help them,— 


and for the 
poverty of 


alike 
soil 


lords and tenants 
poor farming and 
much of the South. 

A year ago, in The Progressive 
Farmer, I, an absentee landlord, told 
of my farm 200 miles away and how I 
had been modestly and moderately 
successful in its operation. This year 
this farm has had its working force 
enlarged to eight tenants, instead of 
four last year; and despite very se- 
vere drouth that seriously cut our 
corn crop, we will on the whole make 
a very fair profit on our year’s opera- 
tions. As this is written our crop is 
only about half harvested, but all my 
men have already met all their obli- 
gations and have nice cash surpluses 
besides. 

Farm the Land; Not the Man 

OME landlords have a bad reputa- 

tion, and probably deserve it. They 
keep a country store, charge high 
priccs and higher interest rates, and 


have been known to boast that their 
aim is to keep their tenants in debt 
to them, “so they will work better.” 


A mean landlord will make a mean 
tenant quicker than anything | know 
of. A man who cannot read and write, 
who knows nothing o! bookkeeping, 
knows somehow, by intuition, maybe, 
when he is being cheated; and such a 
man usually feels entirely justified in 
the cheated 


cheating who has 


him 


nan 


With this idea in mind, I have held 
closely to the principle of a square 
deal for every man working with me, 
At the outset I have told them that 
they would get every penny they were 
entitled to, and that likewise I wanted 
everything I was entitled to—no more, 
no Especially have I tried to 
make it plain that I wanted not a sin- 
gle cent of profits in the form of time 
prices and high interest rates. These 
two curses of the rural South have 
broken the financial backs of hun- 
dreds of thousands of tenant farmers 
—killed their ambition and blasted 
their hopes of ever rising to eco- 
nomic independence. 


less. 


My men understand that I want no 
such profits; that I am farming, not 
keeping a store or engaged in the 





sgaait? 


. gibi hi, 
t/ha 


See Lalley-Light | 
In Action at the Fair 


Lalley-Light will be exhibited, and 
in operation, at most of the county 
and state fairs this fall. 


We ask you to note particularly the 
way it runs, and the character of the 
eleciric light and power it produces. 


If you will do this, we count on the 
plant itself to convince you of the 
superiority it has proven in eight 
years of every day farm use. 


You probably will be impressed, first, 
with its extremely smooth running; 
aad the fact thata low hum is.all you 
hear when it is running. 


You will see that the electric lights 
are strong and steady all the time— 
without evena suggestion of a flicker. 


You will observe, also, the same 
steady flow of power to the electrical 
machines which may be exhibited. 
The men in charge will explain that 
Lalley-Light furnishes light and pow- 
er from two sources—the storage bat- 
tery; and the generator, independent- 
ly of the battery. 


That means with Lalley-Light you 


LALLEY 


THE ELECTRIC 


are doubly sure of having light and 
power. 

Even if you are not of a mechanical 
turn, you can’t help admiring the 
unusual simplicity of the plant, and 
its very compact design. 

We urge you to study Lalley-Light; 
because it points the way toa great 
saving of farm labor and an equal in- 
crease of comforts and conveniences 
on the farm. 


Next year the farmer’s need for 
Lalley-Light’s reliable, economical 
power and light will be even greater 
than this year. 


You should prepare now to meet 
that need. 


If Lalley-Light should not be dis- 
played at your home fair, write to us 
for details and name of the nearest 
Lalley-Light merchant. 
Lalley Electro-Lighting 
Corporation 


765 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Generating 
inches 
battery is 


inches long, 14 
high, Storage 
complete outfit. 


plant ig 27 
wide, 21 inehes 
ineluded in 


-LIGHT | 


LiGHT AND POWER FoR EVERY FARM 
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money-lending business; that, in a 
word, I am farming the lend, not the 
man. This fact has been of great 
help to me in getting and keeping 


good men. 


Several of my men made enough 
last year to run themselves this year, 
but those who didn’t I have advanced 
cash every month to buy any sup- 
plies needed, charging them a flat in- 
terest rate of 4 percent. This enabled 
them to pay cash for all they bought, 
and I feel sure the saving over the 
old time prices and high interest plan 
has been between 30 and 50 per cent, 
Their half of all fertilizers used has 
been charged to them at actual cost 
to me, plus 4 per cent interest. 


Develop a Sense of Responsibility in 
the Tenant 


OO many landowners spend too 

much time in nagging at their ten- 
ants about little things. The man 
who has to have a bell rung to tell 
him when to go to work and when to 
quit, who doesn’t know how to feed 
or water a horse, or fit a collar or ad- 
just a plow, isn’t much good at the 
farming game, any way, and I'll let 
the other fellow worry with him. 
Where I’m farming, about three- 
fourths of the secret of success lies 
in getting plant food in the soil and 
keeping it there and then keeping 
the grass and weeds out of the crop, 
These very essential things I give es- 
pecial emphasis, touching the lesser 
essentials lightly. In farming, as in 
every other business, it’s best to keep 
the main thing ever in view, and not 
let little details get so closely in 
front of our eyes that the big essen- 
tial is hidden or overlooked. 


All mules they 
and caring for them 
They use them to 
church just 


fact, I ask 


my men keep the 
work, feeding 
the year round. 
ride or drive to town or 
as if they owned them. In 
and expect that they treat their 
mules as if they owned them, my 
only desire being that every animal 
be kept in good working condition, 
And on the whole I believe my mules 
will compare very favorably with my 
neighbors’. We have not had a sore- 
shouldered mule all the year. 

I don’t believe in finding fault ev- 
ery time I visit a tenant. If I see 
something being done in the wrong 
way, the remark, “wouldn’t so-and-so 
perhaps be a better way to do this?” 
is generally quite sufficient. A little 
praise where it is due makes any man 
feel better and work better. What- 
ever you do, don’t let your words 
leave a man feeling hurt and humili- 
ated. If you see nothing to praise or 
encourage, about the best plan will 
be to say nothing. 


Get Big Yields 


THER things being equal, good 

tenants are going to stay with the 
lands that make big yields. And the 
tenant’s judgment here is good, for in 
most cases better-than-average yields 
mean better-than-average profits. 

Vith all crops selling at high 
prices, I believe it is hard for most 
farmers to over-fertilize, if they do it 
judiciously. This year I spent an av- 
erage of about $9 an acre for fertiliz- 
ers for cotton, and I believe this- $9 
investment has increased the return 
from each acre at least $35 or $40. If 
prices continue at present levels, | 
believe I can next year safely spend 
$12 to $15 per acre for the right kind 
for fertilizers. 


For two years I have been giving 
bonuses with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Last year I offered $10 in gold 
per plow for each man making s!1x 
bales of cotton, with $5 in gold addi- 
tional for each bale over six, and as a 
result paid out $160 in bonuses last 
fall. This year I am following a sim- 
ilar plan, and in addition I have o!- 
fered extra prizes of $20, $10 and $5 
to the three men making the best 
crops per plow. I expect to pay out 
some $200 to $250 in bonuses, but | 
consider the investment a good one. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
A few years ago it took 


10 Pounds of 10-cent Cotton 


to pay for one year’s subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer. Now 
it takes only 


4 Pounds of 25-cent Cotton 


to renew for twelve months—52 
big issues. Not having increased 
the price, we are-therefore com- 
pelled to ask for prompt renewals, 
stopping every man’s subscription 
promptly when his time expires— 
just as soon as he has had time 
enough to get his renewal to us. 

The big cost of subscription work 
lies in the expense of sending out 
renewal letters, the so-called sub- 
scription “duns,” etc., and the high 
cost of getting mew subscribers to 
take the place of old subscribers 
who die or drop out. 


Won't You Help Us 


therefore in keeping down ex- 
pense—and therefore in keeping 
down our subscription price? You 
can do this in two ways: 

First, by renewing promptly 
without waiting for letters from 
us. 

Second. By getting your neigh- 
bors to subscribe and sending their 
subscriptions with yours. 

You can get your own renewal 
one year and our paper sent to a 
new subscriber one year both for 
$1.50. This is our best offer for the 
man who can’t work his whole 
neighborhood. If you cam canvas 
all your neighbors, write for 
agents’ terms. 1 


Renew Promptl y— 
Get Others te Subscribe 


ts THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


wey, healthy birds, well fed 
stiractive lweachaate: poomel 
a e s 

and careful ——— a prompt 
ing ev effort to satisfy cus- 
tends axe the first things nec- 


essary. Th xt thin adver- 
am Da ne g is an 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Our clubs save yeu . We will gladly 
: rg a opecial club on any papers you may 
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RENTERS SHOULD BUY HOMES 
NOW 


Lands Have Net Advanced as Much 
as Crop Prices—Partnerships Be- 
tween Renters and Landowners 


oe i] PAID off my land debt last year 

the easiest I ever paid a debt,” 
said a farmer the other day who had 
bought a small tract of land on de- 
ferred payments 
and had been able 
to cancel the 
whole debt two or 


than he had ex- 
pected. He had 
made his living at 
home and his cot- 
ton represented 
the surplus crop. 





MR. GREEN Wherever the 
idea of thrift can be instilled into 
minds of tenants, there never ehas 


been a better time for these to pur- 
chase land and become home-owners 
than for the past two years. And the 
opportunity still exists, as it never 
existed before in the South. It can- 
not be done, however, except under 
an economical standard of living. Ten- 
ants cannot pay for automobiles and 
land at the same time. 
~ * 1 

While the prices of farm preducts 
are nearly three times as high as at 
the beginning of the war, the prices 
of farm lands have advanced but lit- 
tle during this period. This relative 
difference is greatly in favor of the 
tenant who decides to become a 
home-owner, and it may be a long 
time before another such opportunity 
is presented. 


“T bought land under 10-cent cotton 
and finished paying for it with 30-cent 
cotton,” is the substance of a remark 
we hear repeated now and then. On 
a basis of a relative comparison of 
the. price of farm lands now and the 
price of farm products there is still 
an opportunity to buy 15-cemt cotton 
lands and pay for them with 20 to 30- 
cent cotton, or with $3 wheat, cent 
meat, ete., provided a mam is willing 
to leave off the automobile standard 
of living—at least until he cam be- 
come the owner of a home. 

* * * 


The idea of partnership between 
land-holders and tenants is growing 
in faver. Lf a tenant is industrious 
and thrifty amd the land-holder is 
far-sighted enough to do his part un- 
der a soil-building system, the part- 
nership plan is decidedly best for both 
tenant and landowner. To be equal 
participants the landowner should 
furnish a comfortable building, the 
lands, the fertilizers, seeds for the 
soil-building crops, and for old worn- 
out lands he can well afford to furn- 
ish some applications of ground lime- 


stone. The tenant should furnish his 
own stock and feed and do all the | 
labor. Li by sowing clovers, rye and 


other soil-building crops the yields of 
the lands ean, within a few years, be 
doubled the income of both the ten- 
ant and land-holder is mereased a 


-hundred per cent and both hecome 


equal beneficiaries. 
* * * 

Certainly this plan is much better 
than the “standing-rent” system where 
the temant pays a fixed rental charge, 
mines the soil and then moves to an- 
other place to repeat the mining pro- 
cess, which leaves both the tenant 
and land-holder poorer—uniess_ the 
latter converts himself into a land 
speculator and sells the lamd to ac- 
quire the “unearned imcrement,” in 
form of rising prices of lands. 

. Z. GREEN. 





HE SAW GERMANY GETTING 
READY 


_ Your third article on “The World War Ex- 
plained” is very imteresting to me, since If 


happened to get out of Germany the last | 


night of July, 1914. Before leaving Bremen, 
where [ camght the Berlin 
great many troops, and everybody seemed 
ready for war. 
Canal just before I left was also interestin 
I am very glad you are.writing these arti- 
cles.—W._B. Cooper, Wilmington, N, C 


three years sooner | 


train, I saw a | 


| 
The completion ef the Kiel | 
g. | writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


food is truly “‘One of the Allies.”’ 


Discs—specially built for ‘“‘Fordson’’ 


—are quickly and thoroughly tilling 


more work done with less men. 





should investigate the 
& 





Light Automatic Engine Disc 


wactor in the least time. 
cuts deep and fine. 


Automatically operates from the tractor seat. 


Its flexible rear section permits quick, short turns. 
track with front. 
ditions, but light enough not to overtax your motor. 

keep your discs clean and free from rubbish. 


disc equipment that is being recommended by ‘“‘Fordson” 
every where. 


or write us for prices and full particulars. 


The Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


‘anon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Elwead F. Beil, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Adamson Tractor & Imp. Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Graham & Merrin Ce., Memphis, Tenn. 
Hippodrome Motor Ca., Nasliville, Tenn. 
Freeman & Freeman, Little Boek, Ark. 
8. L. Kirkpatrick. Forrest City. Ark. 
McCord & Satterfield, Macon, Ga. 

T. Bussey, Atlanta, Ga 
Twin City Motor Co.,, Winsten- 


Yatusrent Motor Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Turner Motor Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
Hubb Di Ca... Ww 

Marriss 


Robertson & Pearson, te., Houston, Teras. 
iri-State, Mator Go., Paso, Texas, 





Salem, N. C. 


Every implement that helps to raise more 
Thousands 
of Roderick Lean Light Automatic Engine 
Tractors 
the 
ground, so that more foods can be raised and 































Every owner or prospective owner of a “Fordson” 


This sturdy, well-built tool enables you to get the most work from yous 
Works the ground twice with one operation, and 
Discs 
angled or straightened by the draft of the the engine to suit conditions, 
Rear gangs cannot 
Heavy enough to cut soil under practically all con- 
Adjustable scrapers 
Made in 6 and 7 ft. sizes, 
with 16 and 18-inch round or cutaway discs as preferred. ‘This is the 
dealers 


See this tool at the nearest ‘“‘Fordson” dealers 





DAYTON ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Designed for persons whe have their own Gas Engine or contemplate buying one. We 
have been manufacturing Dayton Lighting Systems for over 20 years and thousands 
of them are in daily use. 
A SIZE FOR EVERY 
ample power to drive 
Separators, ete. Write 


DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


FARM :-—Our 
Electric Pumps, 
for bulletin No. 50. 


plants operate from 1¢ to 1@@ lights and give 
Washing and Milking Machines, Creany 
It gives yeu complete information, 











Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 


i 


any tained by any subscriber as a result of frauds 
. eos . pe. ~ ulent misr he Progressive 
either side of Farmer who 


om the part of any advertiser 
to be @ te swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between. 
reliable business houses. and patrons, 

in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
as we have just 
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ip 
Ege 
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in The conditions of this guarantee are, 

that the elaim for loss shalt be reported to us 

within one month after ad 

in paper and after the complained. 
r of thee our cor Maney nal cover only ase 





ra por 
A any one advertiser; that our liabilit 
con = Bia os firm or individual becomes es 


-—, and that the subscriber must say when re 
“ i each advertiser: “I am writing you as an ad- 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am par Be Ti ty ie 

tees the reliability oot all advertising it carrics.’ 


| BUPLEX MILL & MPG. CO., Box 313, Springfield, Ohie 
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of cream that no 


QUANTIT other separator 


will recover completely, particularly 
under the harder conditions of every 


day use. 
of cream as evi- 


QUALIT denced by De Laval 


butter always scoring highest in 
every important contest. 

LABOR in every way over any 

gravity system, and 

also over any other separator, by 

turning easier, being simpler, easier 

toclean and requiring no adjustment. 

TIME by hours over any gravity 

system, and as well over 

any other separator by reason of 


greater capacity and the same rea- 
sons that save labor, 


165 Broadway, New York 





— 


DE LAVAL 


Separators 


Save in 
7 Ways 


COST since while a De Laval 
Cream Separator may cost 
a little more than a poor. one to be- 
gin with, it will last from ten to 
twenty years, while other separators 
wear out and require to be replaced 
in from one to five years. 
in more and better 


PROFI cream, with less labor 


and effort, every time milk is put 
through the machine, twice a day, 
or 730 times a year for every year 
the separator lasts. 


SATISFACTION wich i; 


consideration, and can only come 
from knowing you have the best sep- 
arator, and being sure you are at 
all times accomplishing the best 
possible results. 


Easy to prove these savings 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity 
to prove to any prospective buyer. 
De Laval agency write the nearest De Laval office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


If you don’t know the nearest 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Winter,” will appear next week.] 

















Get this extra mil 


at less feed cost 


Cane Mola is simply pure, 100 per cent sugar-cane molasses—not a mixed feed, not best molasses. As shown 
by the average ton analysis it contains approximately 55 per cent sugar—this because science has not discovered 
any economical method of extracting this sugar from the molasses. 


yet Cane Mola is much cheaper than corn. 


Cane 


Your great advantage lies not alone in the high feed value of Cane Mola itself, but also in the fact that it 
makes home-grown coarse feeds palatable, thus giving them the feed value of the higher priced feeds, at much 
Cane Mola will fatten stock at lower cost, will keep them in prime condition, correct digestive dis- 


lower cost. 





IGLA 


turbances and prevent colic, on account of the natural salts it contains. Use it for cows, hogs, horses, 


Stock eat it up clean; therefore Cane Mola eliminates waste. Endorsed by Government Experiment Sta- 


ete. 
tions. Sold in 600-™. barrels, or smaller sizes, if desired. Write us today. 


Pure Cane Molasses Corporation 


69-M Wall Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Distgibuting Points: 


Key West, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Omaha. 





How to Get More Miles From a 
Gallon of Gasoline 


That’sa what everyone who runs an automobile wants 


to know, and our new 
“THE FARM AUTOMOBILE,” 
tells the secret. 


50c per copy; but better, $1.25 for « 
— subscription to The Progressive Farmer and this 
208. 





Ite feed value in itself is remarkably high— 





WANTED! actnts 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. “ Write | today for our money making offer. 








When writing to advertisers, say 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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BABY BEEF PRODUCTION 


By Tait Butler 
{This is No. 39 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle,” 
The fortieth, “How to Feed and Care for the Dairy Cows and Stockers Daring the 








HE production of baby beef is 
not a line of work in which the 
inexperienced in livestock feed- 
ing should engage. It requires the 
knowledge and careful attention of 
the expert in the breeding, handling 
and feeding of beef cattle to offer a 
fair chance for success. It is, there- 
fore, not a form of beef production 
adapted to the average producer of 
beef cattle in the South. Good cattle, 
good pastures, an abundance of nutri- 
tious hays and grains or concentrates 
and good management are essential 
to success, and these are not gener- 
ally available throughout the South. 
But on the other hand, the product- 
ion Of baby beef offers advantages to 
the man who will possess the knowl- 
edge and procure the conditions nec- 
essary to success. The foundation 
fact upon which the advantages of 
baby beef production are based is the 
smaller amount of feed required to 
produce a pound of gain on young 
or growing animals than on older or 
mature ones. The chief disadvantage 
is from the larger number of breeding 
cows it is necessary to keep to pro- 
duce a given weight of beef, when the 
calves are marketed before they reach 
the heavier weights of mature cattle. 


By baby beef is generally meant an- 
imals finished and marketed as senior 
calves or yearlings. The ages may 
run from 6 to 24 mouths, although 14 
to 22 months are the most common 
ages for marketing. The younger they 
are marketed the more rapid forcing 
necessary and the higher quality of 
the feeds and the greater skill in the 
feeder required. 


Breed or Type 


O. PRODUCE a fat, well finished 

beef animal at so early an age 
plainly requires an early maturing, 
high quality beef type. Beef bred 
calves of a blocky, thick-fleshed, 
smooth type are essential, quality and 
smoothness being of more importance 
than size. Dairy-bred calves or scrubs 
are not suitable for baby beef produc- 
tion. It is true that some dairy bred 
calves or the grades of dairy cows 
may make rapid growth and reach as 
heavy weights at a year ofd as beef 
bred calves, but they have not the 
thickness of flesh, nor the beef qual- 
ity necessary for high quality baby 
beef. The tendency of the young ani- 
mals is to growth rather than to fat- 
tening, and this makes it necessary 
that animals of the right type and 
breeding be selected as well as the 
greatest skill used in feeding them. 

It is, therefore, important that the 
sire of the calves to be finished at 18 
months of age or less be a pure-bred 
beef bull. Any of the beef breeds do 
well, but many have thought that the 
smoothness, uniformity and high qual- 
ity of the Aberdeen-Angus give them 
the preference. The dams must be 
good milkers. It is difficult to get 
that growth and fleshiness necessary 
to high quality baby beef unless the 
mother of the calf is a good milker. 
It is possible to produce baby beef 
calves on skimmed milk, but it re- 
quires considerable skill in the feed- 
ing, and the change from whole milk 
to skimmed milk must be made later 
and more slowly to avoid checking 
the rapid growth of the calf. But in 
the production of baby beef the calf 
is usually allowed to run with its 
mother as long as she will give it any 
considerable quantity of milk, and it 
is essential that the mother be a fair- 
ly good milk producer. Among the 
beef breeds, grade Shorthorn cows 
are regarded as best for the product. 
ion of baby beef, because of their gen- 
erally conceded superior milking qual- 
ities. In other words, Shorthorn 
cows and pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
or Hereford bulls may be regarded 


as a good combination for the breed- 
ing of calves suitable for baby beef. 


Feeds and Feeding 


WHILE type and breeding are es- 

sential to secure the quality and 
finish necessary to the production of 
high quality+baby beef, the highest 
skill in feeding and management must 
also be added, to attain success. If 
the calf is to be marketed at 12 to 14 
months or even at 15 months of age, it 
should not be allowed to lose its calf 
fat or the smooth, fat, sappy condie 
tion characteristic of the calf while 
nursing a good milking mother. When 
the calf is not marketed until 18 to 24 
months of age the necessity for fore- 
ing throughout its entire life is not so 
great, especially during the first win- 
ter, although at no time should a calf 
to be marketed before two years old 
be allowed to get thin in flesh or, to 
cease growing. 

As the first essential in feeding is a 
good milk supply, this in turn is de- 
pendent on good pastures for the 
mother as well as for the calves dur- 
ing the summer, if they are kept the 
second year. Good pastures, with all 
the term means, are essential to the 
production of baby beef. Not merely 
good pastures as they are generally 
judged in the South, but rather what 
we generally regard as extra good 
pastures, 

For periods of short pastures, or 
during the winter, silage and legume 
hays are scarcely less important than 
good pastures. The younger the calf is 
marketed the less roughage and the 
less in proportion to other feeds will 
be required, but what is used must be 
of good quality. Poor quality grass 
hays or other coarse, low grade dry 
roughages have no place in baby beef 
production. Pasturage and good sil- 
age for succulence and good quality 
legume hays for dry roughage are ab- 
solutely essential to the best success. 
Moreover, silage alone is not suffi- 
cient for winter feeding of calves, 
they require legume hays in addition. 


Concentrates 


PROBABLY the greatest obstacle to 

the production of baby beef in the 
South is the scarcity and high price of 
suitable grains for calf feeding. The 
cheapest concentrate for beef produc- 
tion enjoyed by any part of the coun- 
try has in the past been cottonseed 
meal for Southern feeders. But cot- 
tonseed meal is not as satisfactory 
for calf feeding as for dlder animals. 
Moreover, for the production of baby 
beef, or the best growth in calves, 
more than one concentrate is essen- 
tial. A variety is especially necessary 
because the appetite must be main- 
tained at its best and liberal amounts 
of concentrates consumed in order to 
obtain the rapid growth necessary. 
With good pastures, silage, legume 
hay, cottonseed meal and corn, the 
feed problem would be pretty well 
solved. With these, the two addi- 
tional feeds sometimes used in baby 
beef production might be largely if 
not entirely left out. These two feeds 
are oats and wheat bran. They are 
most excellent feeds for calves, but 
are so high-priced in the South that 
they must be left out of Southern 
feeding for baby beef, except possibly 
when the calves are young, or before 
or for a short time just after wean- 
ing. Even high-priced feeds ee be 
used in limited quantities for % short 
time to prevent the checking of 
growth at weaning time but these 
high-priced feeds cannot be largely 
used in baby beef production at their 
present prices. But a large use of 
corn in beef production in the South 
is also of questionable economy. S0 
long as our soils and methods of 
farming make average yields of 18 or 
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20 bushels of corn per acre corn will 
high-priced and generally’ so 


riced as to place a great handi- 

on the Southern feeder who uses 

irgely in beef production in com- 

with Northern feeders. And 

baby beef production without 

‘ 1, or corn and oats, in addition to 

cottonseed meal, offers a serious 
lem for the South. 

Vith our gheap lands, rather indif- 


ent pastures and scarcity of cheap 


concentrates, except cottonseed meal, 
coupled with our lack of experience 

highly specialized line of pro- 
duction, it would appear that the 


should go slow in baBy beef 
production. The increase in the prices 
of all human food grains has and will 
continue to increase the prices of all 
concentrated feeding stuffs. In other 


South 


words, the tendency in beef produc- 
tion will be toward a larger use of 
pastures and roughage, with a de- 


crease in the use of concentrates, es- 


pecially those which are used for hu- 
man food. It would therefore appear 
that Southern beef production should 


tend to the growing of our beet cattle 
as largely as possible without the use 
of large quantities of concentrates, 
except for a relatively short feeding 


or finishing period on a rather liberal 
allowance of cottonseed meal, silage 
and some cheap dry roughage. This 
brief discussion of baby beef produc- 
tion, in which we have merely at- 
tempted to point out some of the gen- 
eral problems involved is not intended 
to discourage those who have the 
knowledge, experience and facilities 
for making it a success, but is our an- 
swer to numerous inquiries which 
have come to us regarding the advis- 
ability of Southern farmers engaging 
in this line of beef production. Some 
few will make a success of it, but 
the success of the beginner will nog 
be lessened by a full appreciation of 
all the difficulties involved. 





FARMERS ENTITLED TO DIFFERENCE ON COTTON SEED SOLD 


AT PRICES LOWER 


THAN THAT FIXED 


lf You Sold Seed at a Price Less Than That Fixed in Your Siate, 


up With Your County and State 


Take 
Feod Administrators the Maiter 


of Getting the Difference Due You 


Y SEPTEMBER 5 The Progres- 
Q:«: Farmer wrote the different 

state food administrators in the 
cotton states as follows: 


“Now that the price of cotton seed 
has been definitely agreed upon, the 
que stion naturally arises, will farmers 
who have already sold their sc: ‘ata 
price below the price that has heen 
agreed upon be entitled to the differ 
ence from the oil mill or buyer to 
whom they sold. 
ers have already sold at prices rang- 
ing from $50 to $65 a ton, and it would 
seem to us only fair and reasonable 
that they be allewed this difference, 
as the oil miller’s prices for his pro- 
ducts have been definitely fixed. 

“We will greatly appreciate your 
advising us in regard to this matter.” 

To date we have received replies 
froin seven state food administrators, 
the administrators for the states of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
Oklahoma not answering our letters. 
It will be noted that the Texas Food 
Adminstrator is the only one in the 
seven responding that does not ex- 
press a belief that the farmer is en- 
titled to the difference. The replies 
follow: rs 
Sced Buyers in Arkansas to Refund 

the Difference 
h@k. HAMP Williams, State Food 
4"4 Administrator for Arkansas, says: 

“I have before me your letter of 
September 5, and in reply will say 
a at the ruling of the Food Adminis- 

ration in this state has required the 
S€¢ havers to return to the farmers 


rence between any tentative 

price r cotton seed paid before sta- 

biliziug and the official price as estab- 
1 ~ 
shed 


Pric ces Fixed Apply to This Crop, 
Says Mississippi Administrator 
THE Mississippi Food Administrator 

Says: 


“The prices for cotton seed fixed in 
Wi ashington applies to 1918-’19 crop. 
Advice was given that until price 
was fixed, any transactions were sub- 
ject to the Government prices as soon 
as they would be established.” 


Entitled to Refund, Says North 


Carclina Administrater 


THE North Carolina Food Adminis- 
trator says: 





“It seems reasonable where mills 
have purchased seed from farmers at 
a lower figure than the price estab- 
lished for their respective zone that 
there should be a refund where there 
are such records as would make this 
possible inasmuch as the presump- 
tion is that the mills have not and 

‘ill not sell any oil under the estab- 


A great many farm-° 


lished price for this product. In some 
instances, however, it is probable that 


there may be no records extending 
from crusher to purchaser which 
would make this possible. 


“In North Carolina exceedingly few 
seed have been sold and the problem 


had not arisen in our mind until we | 
We do know of | 


received your letter. 
one crusher, however, who bought 
seed with the stipulation that if the 
price should be stabilized at a higher 
figure refund would be made.” 





Not Retroactive, Says the Texas 
Administrator 
HE Texas 
writes as follows: 
“In reply 
instant, I beg to advise that the pric 
fixed for cotton seed is not retroac 
tive.” 


Farmer Should Have the Differ- 
ence, Says Alabama Administrator 
HE Alabama 


Food Administration 


writes as follow 

“Your letter of September 5 to 
hand, and replying will say that Mr. 
Hobbie is asking mills and buyers to 


report on seed purchased for less with 
the intention of having the farmer 
paid the difference up to $68 in wagon 
loads and $71 in carloads. When mills 
made sales against purchdses this 
may not be possible, but we believe 
there were few future sales of 
produc Of course, Washing- 
ton may reverse us, but Mr. Hobbie 
thinks it just that the farmer should 
have the full price on seed already 
delivered.” 


very 


ts made. 


Food Administration | 


to your letter of the 5th | 





Louisiana Considering the Matter 
. £Ouis od Administration 
writes as follows: 

“We will state that although we 
have not determined upon any plan 
for any possible refund, we would not 
approve ihe dealer securing an ad- 
vanced price for his seed unless it 
was absolutely certain that the farm- 
ers would secure their advanced price, 
and we feel that, in the largest num- 
ber of instances, the dealer only 
would profit and not the farmer. We 
will state, also, that the oil mills in 
making their purchases for seed pre- 
sumably did so with the anticipation 
of only making the limited profit of 
$3 per ton, which has been in effect 
for a considerable period of time, 
based on the values they receive for 
their products, and it is also true that 
a large quantity of cottonseed pro- 
ducts has been sold at prices below 
those which were promulgated yes- 
terday. The mills will be held respon- 
sible for any profit they make in ex- 
cess of the $3. 


iana boc 
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—built to penetrate 
and stay in wher. the 
plowing is hard 








market. 





you’ve been hearing about. 
modern, and best constructed disc plow on the 





Here it is—the new Oliver Disk Plow—the ore 


It is the latest, most 


Like all Oliver products—its performance is 


based on practical features that appeal to every 


user. 


Here are a few— 


Great Strength: Capable of withstanding the hardest usage. 


ground. 


strain than another, 


Deep Penetration: Tests have proved the superiority of 
Oliver Disk Plows for penetrating and staying in the hardest 


Lift on All Three Wheels: One wheel never bears a greater 
Rear disk raises same height as front. 


Scrapers: Improved pattern—turn the soil towards the fur- 
row—covering trashy land—making uniform furrows. 


Chilled Bearings: More durable than steel—insuring extra 


long life. 


High Lift: Power lift applied to all wheels—disks raise 7 


inches clear of the ground. 
ance. 


Front and rear disks have same clear- 


Ample Clearance: 24 inch disk allows ample clearance for 


plowing trashy land. 
disks in order to plow deep. 


It is unnecessary to equip plow with large 


Pitch of Disks Adjustable: Plates can be set to meet any 


conditions. 


Insist upon the Oliver with the tractor you buy. 


1o meet all requirements. 


Built in sizes 


There’s an Oliver dealer close to you. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Factories at South Bend, Indiana and Hamilton, Ontario 











“In view of the unsettled conditions, | 
the diffi- 
of adjusting such a matter as | 


you can readily appreciate 
culty 
you suggest, but it will be given con- 
sideration, and if any final conclusion 
is reached you will be advised as re- 


gards operations in Louisiana.” 





Mills Should Pay the Difference, 


Says Tennessee Administrator 


D*: H. A. Morgan, State Adminis- 
trator for Tennessee, says: 

“T quite agree with you that where 
mills have purchased cottom seed this 
season at less than the price fixed by 
the Food Administration they should 
pay the difference between that price 
and our price. Mr. D. W. Moss, who 
operates a cottonseed mill at Dyers- 
burg, informs me that he has been 
buying cotton seed on the basis of 
$60 a ton, with the agreement to pay 
the difference between that price and 
the price fixed by the Food Adminis- 
tration.” 








Grew 2 */0 lbs. a day 


This was the svernge, daily gain made by 
this sturdy calf, fed only on 


Blatchford’s 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal raises splendid calves at 
other X stays in 


3 the cost of milk. The x your 
pocket as clear profit. 
Write for Pamphlet S2ov2, ze, bow, $2, make 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co.—Dept.9656—Waukegan, Mm. 





When writing to an eres say: “Iam 
writing you as an in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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RY a bonus plan with your tenants—a cash prize 

for a certain yield, with the amount added to 
as the yield increases. Some landowners are try- 
ing this plan and like it. 





F YOUR farm has a reputation for making big 
yields, the chances are that you will have less 
trouble than the poor-land farmer in getting good 
tenants and keeping them. If your lands are run 
down, use legumes and fertilizers freely to build 
them up. 


VERY tenant should aim at home-ownership, 

practicing thrift and industry with this end ever 
in view. And right now, with cotton, peanuts arid 
tobacco bringing good prices, tenants have the op- 
portunity of a life-time to save some money and 
get ahead. Don’t, don’t let the golden opportunity 
escape you, 





RATHER foolish sort of landlord, it seems to 

us, is the man who is afraid for his tenants to 
make too much money, for fear they will leave him 
and go to farming for themselves. About the best 
reputation a landowner could hope for, we should 
think, is a reputation for having tenants who make 
big crops, good profits, and finally graduate into 
business for themselves. Such a landowner will 
never want for good tenants. 





ARMERS who have had trouble with oats win- 

ter-killing may well consider the open-furrow 
method of seeding. Drills are now on the mar- 
ket that sow three rows of oats or other small 
grain in a cotton middle at one operation, and with 
them one man and a horse can put in five or six 
acres a day. These open-furrow drills leave the 
surface ridged, and the effect of these ridges is to 
greatly decrease losses from winter-killing. 





E ARE advised that the Government has so re- 

stricted sales of nitrate of soda that at present 
none is to be had for sale to farmers, and that it is 
likely that none will be available next winter or 
spring. We have regarded nitrate of soda as one 
of our very best sources of commercial nitrogen, 
and its loss will be keenly felt. However, if Uncle 
Sam needs it for explosives to beat the Huns, 
Southern farmers will cheerfully go without it. 





STRONG argument for a share system between 

landowner and tenant lies in the fact that under 
such a system both parties to the contract have a 
very direct interest in maintaining and adding to 
soil fertility, since the richer the land the bigger 
the yields and consequently the greater the net 
profits to each. On the other hand, any cash or 
fixed rental system leaves lessor and lessee with 
little concern as to maintaining soil fertility, and 
we see in consequence thousands of gullied and 
impoverished farms. 





T IS becoming more and more evident that land- 

lords must give their tenants better houses. 
Many now in use are made.of good enough mate- 
rial, but undesirable location, poor arrangement, 
and haphazard construction makes many of them 
unattractive if not absolutely unfit for habitation 
Beauty and convenience may be combined with 
the cheapest construction if only a little care is 
exercised; and since the cheap creosote paints and 
stains have been perfected, there is little excuse for 
an unpainted, uninviting exterior even of houses 
made of undressed boards. 





2 algoted to the short corn crop in the South, due 
to the drouth, which seriously affected the crop 
in many sections, we fear there will be a ten- 
dency to reduce the number of hogs being produc- 
ed. No more serious mistake could be made. No sec- 
tion of America can afford to reduce its production 
of pork during the period of the war. It is too im- 
portant a food product, especially for armies in the 
field. By sowing grazing crops like rye, oats, wheat, 
rape, crimson clover, bur clover, etc., on suitable 
soils and sufficiently early we can reduce the grain 
required very greatly. It is true that grain feeds 








are high, and this is the reason why we should pro- 


vide a maximum of grazing crops, but it is not sufh- 

cient reason for reducing our hog production 

We CONSIDER a profit-sharing system between 
landowner and tenant the best for both parties 


and the land as well. Under such a system profits 
and losses are shared alike, whereas under the cash 
rental system_.or where so many pounds of lit 
cotton or so many bushels of corn are to be paid, 
a bad crop year may leave the tenant without any- 
thing to show for his year’s work. Of course, if 
the tenant is strong enough financially to weather 
a year of crop failure, it is possible th-t paying a 
fixed rental will for him be a better plan. 





Southern Farmers Neglect Mutual Fire 
Insurance 





UTUAL fire insurance has been too much 
neglected in the South, and shamefully so in 
the states along the Mississippi and west of 

it. This point is made clear in the paper on this 

subject written by Mr. V. N. Valgren and 


offered for free distribution by the United States 


now 


Department of Agriculture. 

Here, for example, is a map used in Mr. Valgren’s 
paper showing the progress of farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance in each of the most important agricul- 
tural sections of the United States. Note that the 
map is marked to show the New England states, 
Middle Atlantic, East South Central, West South 


Central, East North Central and West North 
Central. And then the figures opposite the letter 


“A” in each division shows the number of farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies operating in that 
group of states. The figures opposite the letter “B” 
show the total amount of insurance in that division 
of states, and “C” the average cost per $100 in the 


group: 

















FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
A, Number of companies January 1, 1915, 
B. Total insurance in force January 1, 1915. 
Cc, Average cost per $100 of insurance in force in 1914, 


It will be seen from this table that the West 
North Central states had more than a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of insurance in farmers’ mutual com- 
panies, the West South Central only_thirty millions. 
The East North Central had nearly two billions, 
the East South Central only fifty millions. The 
North Atlantic states more than a billion, the 
South Atlantic only $226,000,000. 

The cost has been somewhat higher in the South 
but that is because not enough farmers have organ- 
ized and patronized their own companies. Con- 
sider, for example, the further diagram from Mr. 
Valgren’s paper: 

PERCENTAGE OF INSURABLE FARM PROPERTY IN- 


SURED IN FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES: 





FER CENT 
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From this diagram it will ‘be seen that whereas 
the farmers of the East North Central states have 
70 per cent of all their property insured in farmers’ 
mutual companies, the farmers of the South Cen- 
tral states—Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Mis- 
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issippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texa 


—have less than 5 per cent so insured; and whik 
nearly 70 per cent of the farm 


property in tl 


Middle Atlantic states is so insured, the figure f 


the South Atlantic states is less than 25 per cent 
Is it not high time for our progressive Southern 


farmers to change this condition? 





Cotton Prices Are to Be Fixed 


T A conference last week between President 
Wilson Southern Con- 
gressmen, it~is reported that the President 


and Senators and 
declined to recede from his position in regard to 
cotton price-fixing. A committee is to be appoint- 
ed to investigate and report on the problem, and 
in the meantime another committee, it is under- 
stood, for the United 
States and her allies at a fixed price. 


will begin- buying cotton 

What this price will be we do not know; but in 
fixing prices on wheat, steel and iron, wool and 
other raw materials, we do not believe the Gov- 
ernment has been unfair to the producer, and we 
do not believe the price fixed for cotton will be 
unfair to the cotton grower. Of course, in large 
areas of the Southwest, in Texas and Oklahoma 
particularly, a price of even a dollar a pound 
weuld not give growers a profit, for drouth in 
those sections has caused an amost total crop fail- 
ure. 

It is wholly a question, it seems to us, of doing 
whatever is-best for the country as a whole and 
our allies. If doing this necessitates price-fixing, 
then no patriotic man can be against it. We hope 
and believe a price will be named high enough to 
afford the grower an adequate return for his la- 
bor. To insure this result, however, cotton grow- 
ers should furnish our Congressmen, Department 
of Agriculture officials, and price-fixing commit- 
tees all the information possible as to what consti- 


tutes a fair price. Speak now if you are interested. 





Man Management and Land Manage- 
ment 


AN management and land management we 
consider the landowner’s two big problems, 
and man management is probably the bigger 
of the two. Its solution largely lies in giving 
every tenant a square deal and helping him to suc- 
The farm whose owner has a reputation for 
helping them to 


ceed, 
treating men right and make 
some money and get ahead will never lack for 
good tenants. 

Very often is it the case that the landowner 
who complains most about the shortage and poor 
quality of help is a man who has a good deal to 
learn The 


who by fair dealing and working with his tenants 


about man management. landowner 


can establish a reputation for fair dealing and 


helping his tenants toward independence has 
taken a long step toward solving this problem. 
Then if, in addition, he has learned that, other 
things being equal, yields above the average gen- 
erally mean profits above the average, and that 
good yields can come only from good lands, he 
has gone still further along the road to success. 
Good tenants are going to the lands that make the 
biggest yields, and the the landowner 
learns this the better it will be for him. Rolling 
lands must be carefully terraced to keep them 
from washing, legumes must be used to add nitro- 
gen and humus, and then commercial fertilizers 


should be used liberally to increase yields. 


A Thought for the Week 


Pon we are not in the world to amuse ourselves 


sooner 





with its affairs. We are here to push the whole 

sluggish mass forward in some particular di- 
rection, and unless you know the direction in which 
you want to go your force is of no avail. Do you 
love righteousness? is what each one of us ought 
to ask himself. And if you love righteousness, are 
you ready to translate righteousness into action 
and be ashamed and afraid before no man?— 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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THE WORLD WAR EXPLAINED 
In Language a Child Can Understand 
By CLARENCE POE 
VI—When Germany Broke Her Word and Great Britain Kept Hers 
tes 








Three Tests of a Civilized Nation 


GREAT French author, Guizot, long ago 
A wrote a “History of European Civilization.” 
In this book he said that there are three 
sts of a civilized people. First, he says, they 
value above all things their word and their honor. 
Second, they admire and pursue the beautiful in 
inting, books, and architecture. Third, they 
ave regard afd sympathy for the poor, the weak, 
d the unfortunate. 
judged by all these tests, as Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis points out, Germany in this war has broken 
the chief laws of civilization. She has broken her 
ra, as the facts later given in this chapter 
ibundantly demonstrate. She has destroyed with- 
t excuse some of the most beautiful buildings on 
‘th, the Cathedral of Rheims, for example. Aad 
the matter of regard for the weak and the un- 
fortunate, the most careful authorities declare 
it not for three hundred years has any other 
called civilized nation been guilty of such bru- 
tality as has been proved against Germany in Bel- 
gium. 


a 
What the Nations Had Promised as to 
Belgium 
Piste con as will be seen from the map, is a 
) 


little country just between France and Ger- 
many. It is about one-seventh the size of an 
average American state; that is to say, our average 
state would make seven Belgiums. Owing to its 
position, the nations of Europe had long foreseen 
that if nothing were done to prevent it, Belgium 
might become the real battleground in case of war 
between France and Germany. France might 
march its troops across Belgium to get to Ger- 
many, or Germany might march its troops across 
Belgium to get to France; or the two big nations 
light meet each other there and bathe little Bel- 
gicm in blood. Moreover, if Belgium were left 
frce to fight on the side of either Germany or 
France, each of these big neighbors of hers would 
be in a constant state of unrest, jealousy and 
suspicion as to Belgium’s attitude toward it. To 
prevent all such troubles France, England, Austria, 
Russia and Germany (through Prussia) long ago 
agreed not te march soldiers through Belgium or 
make war on her and she had agreed not to take 
arms against any neighbor nation that respected 
her rights. This policy was expected to leave Bel- 
gium in peace and quiet and keep either France or 
Germany from being uneasy about attack by way 
of Belgium. 
But when war came, Germany broke her promise 
and abused England for keeping hers. 
“What, 


1 


will England just for .a scrap of paper 


make war on Germany, a kindred nation?” So 
asked the German chancellor, in Berlin, referring 
to the Belgian treaty as “a scrap of paper,’ and 
adding that it was “a matter of life and death” for 
Germany to go through Belgium. 

Yes,” answered the British ambassador, “and it 


is a matter of life and death for the honor of Great 
Britain that she keep her word to defend Belgium.” 
such an answer as this should be memorized by 
every American boy and girl, along with Belgium’s 
ov. answer to Germany which we shall consider 
mi a moment. We shall not find anything finer in 
the history of Greece or Rome or in the story of 
Ki. gz Arthur and his heroes of the Round Table. 


The Guilt of Germany 


(Gtasiam. sought first of all to buy or bully 
Belgium. The Kaiser declared that if Bel- 
gium consented to let his troops pass through 
h« would pay for all damage done, but if Belgiam 
would not consent he would “treat her as an ene- 
my” and make no promise to repair any damage. 

Noble indeed was the answer of the Belgians. If 
ot , should adopt such a proposition, they de- 

le they would “sacrifice the honor of the na- 
ti 1 and betray their duty toward Europe. .. . 
The Belgian Government is firmly decided to re- 
Pulse by cvery means in its power every attack 
Upon its rights.” 


\t the very time when Germany was marching 
her soldiers through Belgium, she acknowledged 


her guilt, Said the German chancellor: “The 
pa hese articles are copyrighted by the Thompson Publishing Company, 
tra. 2%» for later use in text-book form, with numerous maps and illus- 





wrong—I speak openly—that we are 
we will endeavor to make good as 
military goal has been reached.” 


committing 
s00n as our 


feeling the sting of the whole 
world’s criticism, Germany began to try to excuse 
herself. She robbed the Belgian government of its 
files and papers and searched them. Then she 
charged that Belgium had not been neutral her- 
self, but had had an understanding with England 
against Germany’s interests. But brave little Bel- 
gium again showed Germany in the wrong. Bel- 
gium showed that nothing had been done except 
get England’s assurance of help in case Germany 
broke her word. And Belgium had a right to be 
suspicious of Germany. For several years before 
war broke out, Germany had been busy building 
railroads leading to the Belgian border—many rail- 
roads in a section already abundantly supplied. 
Wuy? Very evidently it had been in order to be 
able to rush German soldiers quickly to the Belgian 
border in case of war. 

Later on when England marched soldiers through 
neutral Greece, Germany exclaimed, “Why Eng- 
land is doing just what the world abused us for 
doing in Belgium.” But the world’s answer was: 
“We did not criticise you for marching through 
Belgium. We criticised you because you broke 
your promise to Belgium. But the Allies broke no 
pledge to Greece. They had never for a moment 
agreed not to go through her territory.” 

a 


What France Lost by Trasting Germany 


ERMANY’S crime was that she broke her 

word, and did so in order to take advantage 

of those who had trusted her word. France, 
having put some trust in Germany’s promise not 
to march through Belgium, had built up to 1914 
comparatively few great forts on her northwestern 
border adjoining Belgium, while she had spent a 
billion dollars in fortifying her eastern border di- 
rectly adjoining Germany. It was because of this 
condition that the German Kaiser, when war broke 
out said immediately by his actions: “France has 
trusted our word and has not put up such great 
forts over against the Belgian border as she has 
put up against her German border. Therefore we 
will drive through Belgium and surprising the 
French people on the one side where they are 
helpless, push on to Paris!”” 

This, however, is not all. Germany not only de- 
liberately broke her ancient and solemn promise 
to Belgium by marching troops through that little 
country, but she went further. She maimed, mur- 
dered and outraged the Belgians who defended 
their land and their homes. Such cruelty and de- 
struction as Germany practiced in Belgium will 
forever disgrace German militarism, while such 
courage and high-mindedness as Belgium showed 
will forever make the name Belgian “a word like 
a decoration.” 


Later, however, 


facts. 
. 4 


Something About the Rules of War 


AOR generations we have been taught that it is 


Let us consider the 


the mark of a gentleman to show courtesy 
and deference to girls and women, and kind- 
ness to children and to all persons weaker than 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY THIS 
CHAPTER 


HAT had England, France, Russia, Germany, and 

Austria agreed to do in the case of Belgium? 

What did the British ambassador answer when 
the German chancellor said it was a ‘“‘necessity” for 
Germany to have her soldiers march through Belgium? 
What did Belgium say when Germany threatened ner? 

What did the German chancellor confess as to the 
wrong of going through Belgium? What two at- 
tempts to excuse her action did Germany later make? 
What was the truth as to Belgium’s “understanding” 
with England? Had Belgium noticed any suspicious 
conduct on Germany’s part along the German-Belgian 
border? 

Having trusted Germany’s promise not to march 
through Belgium, what course had France followed in 
the ae of building great forts along the Belgian 
border? Wow did Germany repay this confidence? 

How have civilized nations long tried to show a dif- 
ference between soldiers and private citizens in war? 
What did President Lincoln’s Civil War rules for sol- 
@iers provide? What did General Lee say as to the 

treatment of pate citizens? What was done at at the 
Hague in 1907? 

Did Germany hurself promise to obey these Hague 
rules of civilized warfare? 

What did England do after the reports of German 
cruelty in Belgium became se numerous? 
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scorn we 


what 
who attacked and mis- 
or a girl 


with 


himself. All of us know 


s] ould look ona big boy 
treated a 


small boy or a crippled person, 


even of his own size. And certainly we know with 
what utter loathing and contempt we ould think 
of any man who, having a quarrel: with another 


man, proved himself such a beast as to burn his op- 
nt’s house and stab or bayonet his opponent's 
wife and children. Even a prize fighter under- 
stands that he must not unfairly wound another 
prize fighter. He must not “strike below the belt”; 
and if he does so, he is despised by everybody. 


pone 


For gererations the civilized worid has demand- 
ed that just such’ rules be followed in war. In his 
very first address calling for war with Germany 
therefore, President Wilson declared that America 
would proudly follow all the principles of “right 
and fair play” in dealing with our opponents. This 
has always been the American spirit. In the midst 
of our Civil War in 1863, President Lincoln had 
prepared for the use of Union soldiers a code or 
set of rules which directed that everything possible 
was to be done to spare private citizens from im- 
juries “in person, property, or honor.” Later in 
1907 the leading nations of the.earth met at the 
Hague in Holland and agreed on an enlarged code 
largely copied after Lincoln’s. Germany was one 
of the nations which then signed an agreement to 
follow these rules. 


& 
“We Make War Only on Armed Men”— 
General Lee 
N BOUT the same time President Lincoln was 


preparing the rules of civilized war, General 

Lee was preparing to march into Pennsyl- 
vania. Before doing so, he also showed the Ameri- 
can spirit in war by a proclamation he issued, “No 
greater disgrace could befall the army,” he said, 
“than the perpetration of outrages on the innocent 
and defenseless and the wanton destruction of pri- 
vate property. lt must be remembered that we 
make war only upon armed men.” 

Lincoln was a voice for America and for civiliza- 
tion when he spoke even of carrying on a war 
“with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
Lee was a voice for America and for civilization 
when he not only declared that the true soldier 
“makes war only on armed men” but refused to 
speak of his opponents as “the enemy.” Many 
other Southerners, like the writer, have heard 
Confederate officers tell of hearing Lee give an 
order by saying, “Charge the people at that point.” 
He never said “Charge the enemy.” 

How different is all this from the spirit in which 
Germany has carried on this war! Her people 
started out singing a “Hymn of Hate for England.” 
She started out in the Belgian matter by declaring 
it was a “necessity” to win a victory, instead of 
thinking it first of all a “necessity” to keep her 
word. And in Belgium she has broken nearly all 
the softening rules of war which Lee and Lincoln 
and France and England have set up and which 
Germany herself in 1907 promised to observe. 

“ 
« 


A Committee to Investigate Belgian 
Conditions 


LMOST immediately after the Germans 
A marched into Belgium, the world was thun- 

derstruck by the reports of cruelties there 
practiced against women and children and private 
citizens. It seemed impossible that a so-called civ- 
ilized country could be guilty of such things. Then 
England did a very wise thing. She appointed a 
committee of able and honorable men to investi- 
gate these reports, examine witnesses, and find out 
the real facts. And as chairman of this committee 
she named a great man whose ability.and fairmin- 
dedness and character not even Germany could 
question. This man was Lord Bryce, who had been 
for years ambassador from Great Britain to the 
United States. Every man who, like the writer, 
knew him personally, knew at once that in making 
the investigations, he would treat Germany with all 
the fairness possible to a human being. And Ger- 
many herself recognized this. A scholarly German 
wrote me at the time that Germany could certainly 
expect fair treatment from Bryce. 


Right now when the United States is in the 
midst of another Liberty Loan campaign, and when 
the Kaiser and his allies are trying to entrap us 
into a premature peace,—“trying to make us let 
him off before he gets what is coming to him,” as 
the everyday American puts it, “so he may rest up 
and wait till a better time to start another war’— 
it is timely for us to consider again the proved 
facts as to Germany’s treatment of Belgium and 
see precisely what sort of enemy we are fighting. 

Inasmuch as the United States was not then in 
the war at that time, many Americans have not 
yet gotten a clear understanding of the Belgian 
story. The exact facts will appear in next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 
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gun for yourself, a high 
a Remington UMC and kn 


In black fowder 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 





Repeating Shotguns and Rifle 
for Shooting Right 


THER .22 repeater for the boy or autoloading shot 
igh power autolo 
well earned deer hunt or a pump gun or ri 
ow you are getting the right arm. 


Ev i UMC sho rifle is right i - 
ee ee Ste 

4 lock and either autoloading or slide action. And 
qualities, balance, fit, material, workmanship, finish and 


Buy Remington UMC Shotshells or Metallic Cartridges and add the right 
finishing touch. For example, for squi 
and other small animals, 
cartridge with hollow point bullet gives best results. 
The wonderful Wetproof process used exclusively in the 
manufacture of Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ 
and “Nitro Club” Shotshells, produces a shell which 
can be exposed to wet for hours without harm. 


chotshells, buy the old reliable 
Remington UMC “New Club,” now wetproof 
eealed at turnover (crimp) and top wad. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Nearest Town ~ 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


ading rifle for that 
tor general use, buy 


reech, has positive safety 
right in shooting 
appearance. 


woodch: 


the Remington UMC .22 
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but to get the best. 


IVORY SOAP 











Expectations 


¥v— cannot expect too much of Ivory 
Soap. Expect it to lather quickly 
and rinse easily, to feel grateful and to 
leave the skin soft and smooth. 


Ivory Soap will do all this and more. 


You will find that it is the soap you 
should buy, not merely to save money, 





99% PURE 
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HOME AND WHAT IT MEANS 


T22 soft rocking chair, by a gentle 
hand placed— 
The meals, by mother love charmingly 
graced— 
The creche, where infants are cradled in 
love— 


school, where precepts are learned 


from above— 


The 


workhouse of strength, where no 
duty is spurned; 
And where attributes small are to char- 


acter turned— 

The world, where the poems of life are 
indited 

From hearts in the bonds of affection 
united. 


The 


Selected.— 











Asked in Letters 


THE historic Indian pudding is made 
thus: 


« 3% quarts milk, 7 heaping tablespoons 
corn meal, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup molasses, %4 
cup butter, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 1 cup raisins. 

Scald 1 quart of the milk and add to 
this the meal stirred smooth with cold 
milk; remove from the fire and add 
the rest of the ingredients except the 
milk. Stir well and pour into a but- 
tered baking dish of large size, set in 
the oven and when baked enough to 
form a skin add a pint of the cold 
milk and stir until smooth. Repeat 
this every half hour until all the milk 
is used, It should be in a moderate 
oven five hours. 

* * * 

Old shirt waists can be made over 
for children by ripping them, laying 
the pattern on so as to avoid worn 
places under the sleeve and at the el- 
bow and buying new material for the 
skirts. The bottom part of a long 
skirt will make a good pleated skirt 
for a child. It is much more economi- 
cal and satisfactory to make over gar- 
ments than to sell them to the colored 
people who are getting sufficiently 
prosperous to buy new goods. 

er 

Have the children’s adenoids remov- 
ed while it is yet warm weather. Of 
course nothing but liquid food can be 
taken for twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours after the operation. The food 
“most appreciated at this time is ice 
cream, buttermilk, grape juice, boiled 
custard, egg lemonade and. cream 
soups and other strained soups are 
good. 

* ok 

Keep a great bowl of goldenrod and 
other wild flowers where they can 
shed their sunshine in the house. 

* * Ok 

Many people mistake hay fever for 
a summer cold. Hay fever is caused 
by the pollen of weeds that grow on 
roadsides and ditch banks. When we 
get rid of weeds we bid goodbye to 
hay fever. 

os -# 

No house is complete without an 
alarm clock and scales; the former to 
save time, the latter to save money. 

x * x 

Little knitted jersey shirties and 
pants for tiny brother are made by 
using the upper parts of three pairs of 
stockings’ whose feet are worn out. 
For the body of the shirt the stock- 
ings are slit down the back and the 
edges sewed together leaving space 
for neck and sleeves. The top of the 
stockings are the bottom of the shirt. 
The sleeves and trouser legs are 
stockings also. 

se. 4 


A new lemon pie recipe is made 
with breadcrumbs: q 

1% cups soft bread crumbs, 3 tablespoons 
fat, 1 cup boiling water, 1 cup sugar or syr- 
up, 1% teaspoons cornstarch, 2 egg yolks, 3 
tablespoons lemon juice, grated rind one 
lemon. 

Break crumbs small, add fat, pour 
on boiling water, let stand until soft. 





Mix sugar and cornstarch, add well 





beaten egg yolks, lemon ju and 
rind. Combine mixtures, bake in un- 
der crust and cover with meringue. 

* * 


If the hat makes a ridge in the fore- 
head or is otherwise uncomfortable, 
make a small twisted roll of velvet 
and catch it inside the hat at ibe bot- 
tom of the brim. 

* * * 

The reason some married ccuples 
are uninteresting to themseve’s and to 
their families is that they have no 
outside interests and so have nothing 
new and absorbing to discuss. Every 
woman should belong to a woman's 
club if it is at all possible, and to the 
Red Cross and to the church. More- 
over, she and her husband should do 
something toward every. patriotic 
drive. 

ee = 

Save your nutshells, and if .-ou have 
any peach pits, yet save ther also, 
The Government finds them uncqual. 
led as packing for soldiers’ gas masks, 
We shall tell you later where and how 
to send them. 

* * & 

I was in a train the other day, and 
across from me sat a woman with the 
thinnest, frailest baby you ever saw. 
Its big blue eyes looked from a pale, 
pinched face, and its cry was a pitiful 
whine. 

The child was twenty months old and 
yet had not been weaned. We travel- 
ed togther from ten in the morning 
until eleven at night, and this is what 
the baby had for nourishment: the 
breast every time it whimpered, a 
banana, water from a cup used by all 
the family, and two or three hiscufts 
given by a fellow passenger. Can you 
imagine a worse selection? The milk 
contained little or no nourishment 
and was probably actually poisonous; 
the banana was beyond the capacity 
of the tiny stomach to digest; the wa- 
ter was icy-cold and laden with possi- 
ble germs; while the cracker was 
something to nibble rather than 
something to depend on for nourish- 
ment. 

And there was another mother who 
had her baby also. Down at her feet 
was a double bucket, milk in the inner 
one, ice between the two. Every two 
hours to the minute the baby was 
given a large-mouthed nursing bettle 
full of milk which was warmed in a 
pan of hot water which she paid the 
porter to bring her from the engine. 





This baby was half the and 
weighed half again as much as the 
other. It was laughing, flirting with 
all the passengers’: and abouading 


with life and vitality. 

Was the first mother poor and the 
other wealthy? Not at all. As far as 
one could learn it was nothing but the 
common sense and information of the 
mothers. One’s methods were hap- 
hazard the other’s careful and busi- 
ness-like. Which, do you thiik, pays? 





Leather-bottem Chairs 


Mest everyone knows that a leath- 
er-bottom chair, after long usage, 
will break down or sag, presenting aa 
unsightly appearance as well as 4 
very uncomfortable seat. 

I find that the best way to uphol- 
ster or bring it back to its proper po 
sition is to turn the chair bottom up- 
wards, then shape out some thin 
pieces of board to fit the bottom and 
tack on. Now leave a place open om 
one edge large enough in order to 
get your hand in easily. Then pack 
tightly with fine corn shucks, cottom 
or excelsior then tack on a piece ° 
board. 

Your chair will now present a neat 
appearance, and also be just as com- 
fortable as when new. 


MRS. W. H. H. 
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Saturday, September 28, 1918) 


NATIONAL GIANT 


PORTABLE 


This is the Original National 
Glant Smoke House 





All Your Hog 


Save a few and be sure of good 


m and ats 
on the back porch, or in the yw . 
tes on sawdust and cobs, and little hickory 
for seasoning. Gives you bette: 


A &-YEARS’ SUCCESS 

Positively the best way of smoking hams, bacon, 
conseges. Made in 8 sizes. Guaranteed. 

A smoking mea use for Store 
house, Absolutely bug and mite proof. 
Keeps meat sweet all summer. Worth its 
price many times—for this feature alone. 


GET FREE BOOK 





Where to Buy Beautiful Pictures 


“VOU tell farmers to buy pretty pic- 

tures for their homes,” says one 
reader, “and you warn against the 
abomination usually sold by travel- 
ing agents and furniture stores, but 
you don’t tell us where we can get 
pictures that are both famous and 
beautiful.” 

Well, we will do so, because we are 
anxious to see an improvement in the 
quality of pictures found in most 
Southern homes, both town and coun- 
try. Write the Perry Picture Co., 
Malden, Mass.; Elson Art Co., Bel- 
mont, Mass.; Curtis & Cameron, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; or the Medici Society, 
4 Boston, Mass., for catalogs. 


The Perry and Elson pictures are 
inexpensive, Curtis & Cameron’s med- 
ium priced, and the Medici prints 
rather costly. The Elson pictures are 
also offered ready framed. 





the Cost of Winter Clothes? 


HE above is an important question 
which now confronts us. What are 
we each going to do about it? 





Learn all about this wonderful ‘ 
new way of smoking meat. Book 
tells when to butcher, about stor- 
age, bow smoke house operates, § 
etc. Also gives pptize-tyinning 
recipes for curing Hams, Bacon, 
Sausages at home. Write for 
book, get low prices today, sure. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


346McClun St., Bloomington, Ill, | 

















More Light Than 
20 Oil Lanterns 


ATLAST—the light of lights! A 


lantern that lights with commo: itches 
just like the old style oil lantern, but makes 
and burns its own gas from common 
giving a brilliant, steady, white t of 
candle power. * 


Most Brilliant Light Made 


Brighter than the brightest electric bulb. 
More light than 20 oil lanterns, Cheapest 
best hight made. Costs less 
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If your dealer oan't supply, 
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Yes, Sir! 
You CAN 


/Save Money! 













SF ae prices.”’ 
Send me a postal and ¢ 
get this book. I’m smashing 
— this yearon Kalamazoo WM 

toves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas\Wy 
Ranges and Kitchen Kabinets. 


Write Today 
that’s the way to get the wholeé 
poll ; ave a eimashiag big lot + 





EW CelreviteWue 


Direct to You 





—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred d 


I will mention a few of the many 
ways whereby we can economize by 
using old of discarded material. Old 
skirts which are fairly good but we 
have gotten tired of, may be easily 
remodeled by turning outside in, by 
washing and perhaps dyeing any col- 
or desired. Often they will look well 
without dyeing at all. Shirt waists 
may also be remodeled and used as 
under waists for old jackets and 
cloaks that have been made into the 
popular over-dresses. Such clothing 
{can be made to look almost as good 
as new with small labor and the ex- 
| pense of a few braids, buttons or a 





How Are We Going to Keep Down | 
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j ‘ Wars are won with | ne 
44 metal—save it. i 
{ 


Iron and steel are needed for 

tanks, guns, ammunition, ‘+ 
ships, railroads, etc. Folks at ae. 
home must save iron and steel] 

to help wrin the war. 4 
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Use the old range 





‘7 
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until after the war. 
Make yourold range doalittle longer } 
by having it repaired. If it’s past . 
repairing, then the next step ie \ 
to buy the range that saves fuel, food gl aed 
and repairs. The Majestic’s heat- y a 
oe 


SSG 


tight riveting prevents fuel waste; 
its perfect baking prevents food 
waste, and its unbreakable malleable 
iron and rust-resisting charcoal iron 
make repairs a rare need. 
Sold 6. heading dealere in E Y 

every County of 42 States. * f 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept, 39, St. Louis, Mo. , \ i : | 
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Caution: If your Majestic needs new “Wt i} Oe tar 
parts, gct them froma Majestic dealerand ; s\n i! a a 
insist on genuine Majestic materiale—not yer \ ae! rf 

light, inferior parte made by ecalpera. Pi as 
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| little silk. 


Old shoes that have good leather 
tops and have been discarded or 
*thrown in the closet because the soles 
were nearly worn out, can be half 
soled and made to wear a long time. 
Give them a heavy coat of shoe- 
dressing or polish and you will think 
you have on a new pair of high-priced 
shoes. The life of farm shoes can be 
lengthened by being kept soft with 
sweet or neat’s foot oil, 

In these war times and high prices, 
all of us, even the wealthy, must make 
use of everything we possibly can. 

MRS. W. H. HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 





Nature’s Moving Pictures and the 
City’s Theatre 


WHEN I told a woman in a large 

city that I was in a theatre last 
night for the first time in my life, she | 
looked at me in astonishment, and 
then her eyes filled with tears and 
she said, “Oh, how sad that you 
should have been deprived of all this | 
pleasure.” I laughed heartily at this, 7} 
for I know no city woman who has | 
had one half the happiness I have 
known. 


If I had never seen the sunset over 
Chimney Top mountain, nor seen it 
rise in the golden morning; if I had 
never seen the glorious misty moon- 
light shining over the valleys and 
mountains of my sunny Tennessee; 
nor the stars come out orte by one in 
the twilight till the heavens were 
aglow with them; if I had never seen 
a snowy day in winter, a rainy day in 
summer, a wheat field waving ’neath 
the summer sun or a corn field in au- 
tumn; if I had never heard the song 
of a mocking bird nor walked through 
the cool dim woods on a hot summer 
day, then indeed might I be pitied. 
But to have been to a theatre, never? 
Pshaw! There is nothing sad about 
that. 
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While I enjoyed the theatre im- 
mensely—it was something new—yet 
I wouldn’t give up the beauty of the 
farm for all the theatres in the whole | 
round world. MRS. M. {| 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDMIL 
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old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at | % one new subscriber $1 50 : 
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—wr t = Get a neighbor not now subscribing : 

: to join you on this proposition when 'S : 
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mal 2, Pesnmed in the lightest reeze. 

Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load 
° e ine Engines, | ewer My Tanks, 

Water Supply Goode and. Steel Frame Saws. 

Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 






Encourage That Boy 
Some day soon one of our hustling Progressive Farm- 
er Club Workers will call for your subscription. En- 
courage him with kind words and an order. It will 
make you both happy. 


re 








YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


How to Make Your Automobile Tires Last Longer, 

How to Get More Miles From a Gallon of Gasoline, 

How to Care for Your Car and Make Minor Repairs. é 

“The Farm Automobile’ 
By P. T. HINES 


Has been especially written for Progressive Farmer readers and is 


one of the most brief, practical, helpful and fully illustrated books 
ever written on automobile care. This is now being printed and will 
be ready for distribution about October Ist. 


Order Your Copy Now a 
Paper bound, 50 cents; cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. : 


With The Progressive Farmer 1 year, $1.25 (cloth, $1.50) ; 2 years, $1.75 
(cloth, $2): 3 years, $2.25 (cloth, $2.50). 


an 
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YOUR property, YOUR farms and buildings, 
YOUR crops and stock, YOUR farm implements and 
YOUR home—all these represent years of work 
YOU have done. All these things are YOURS to 
enjoy today because our heroic soldiers and sail- 
ors are standing like a stonewall between you and 
the barbarous, murderous Hun. 


For this protection the Government does not 


But it does ask you to 


ou to pay a penny. 


Do your share of the- War Job that rests on the 
shoulders of us all. Put yourself in position to 
look any soldier square in the face after the war 
is Over. . 

Buy Liberty Bonds! You will never regret the 
investment. See your banker about it at once. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 

















Our Soldier Boys Are 
Facing Death For 
Your Benefit 
N FRANCE today, AT THIS VERY MINUTE, 
: American soldiers are looking straight into the 
face of death. 
They are doing it for YOUR benefit. 
By night and day, in storm, rain, cold and 
loom, surrounded by a hundred perils constantly, 
} they never hesitate a minute, but go ahead and do 
; their duty without thought of reward or danger. 
What are YOU doing for them? 
You farmers who have worked hard—and no 
; one works harder—what does the fighting of the 
Allies in France mean to YOU? 
k 
END some of your money at good interest to feed 
os and clothe and arm the boys “over there”—to 
2 build ships—and to BUY YOUR GRAIN AND OTHER 
PRODU OF YOUR FARM! So, you see, your 
7 money invested in Liberty Bonds really comes 
right back to you! 











17” Note These 
Two Cotton 


Se Cotton root No. 2 is from a field that 
had not been disc-plowed and subsoiled. It had to depend up- 
on the moisture and plant food in the few top inches of soil, It could 
not go deep because the hard pan was unbroken. It suffered from 
? drought. It made less than a’ bale to the acre. 

Cotton root No. 1 is from land that had been disc-plowed and subsoiled 
with a McKay plow. The land was plowed twice as deep. ‘There was more than 
twice the area in which moisture was stored up by fall plowing. When the top 
soil was dry, the roots buried deep where there was an abundance of moisture 
laden with plant foods in solution. This crop made over two bales to the acre. 


© The McKay DISC PlowaiSubsoiler 


Deep fall and early spring plowing {s the only known protection against the wild onion and many 
other noxious a The McKay has no side draft. It runs in a straight line. The subsoiler 
sucks the discs into the ground so that it is not necessary to make it heavy and 
to bold it in the soil. It will not jump out even when plowing up @ road. 
4 disc plows. Plows 6 to 16 inches deep—made in sizes to cut 10 inches to a yard 

wide, Built for horec or tractor power. 
Write today for booklet show- 
ing how you can prevent the 
loss of plant foods and in- 
sure raia from underneath 
when there are no rains 
from above, 











——BUSINESS FARMERS, ATTENTION—— 


We have a full line of Typewriters, Account Books, Ledgers, Filing Sys- 
tems, Desks and Office Equipment, made in our own factory. We also 
make Rubber Stamps, and do a full line of printing—Letterheads, Ship. 
ping Tags, etc., etc., Write Us Your Needs. 


H. S. STORR COMPANY, RALEIGH, N. C. 














Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





GREAT FARMERS’ MEETING IN 
WASHINGTON 


Important Reselutions Adopted—Per- 
manent Committees Named — Na- 
tional Meeting Will Be Held Each 


Year Hereafter 


PROBABLY one of the most mo- 

mentous events in the history of 
American agriculture was the recent 
meeting of the convention called by 
the Federal Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions in Washington City. 

The report of the committee on 
credentials showed the presence of 
about 215 who registered, and there 
were a number who did not. About 
180 or 190 of these were farmers rep- 
resenting the organized farmers of 
the country. The Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Codéperative Union, the 
National Grange, the Society of 


| Equity, The Farmers’ Equity Union, 
| the Dairymen’s League, and some oth- 


ers, were represented. 


1 . 
The others present were editors of 
farm papers, government officials, and 
members of Congress. 


The keynote of the meeting was pa- 
triotism and the farmer’s part in win- 
ning the war, and the necessity of or- 
ganization among farmers as individ- 
uals and as societies. 


C. S. Barrett, President of the 
Farmer’s Union, was elected perma- 
nent chairman of the convention, and 
Mr. Chas, A. Lyman was elected Sec- 
retary. 


This convention accomplished some 
very real and substantial work, which 
is embodied in the resolutions and de- 
claration of principles adopted. The 
declaration of principles and the most 
important of the resolutions follow :— 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The Farmers’ Win the War Convention, 
held under the auspices of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, and represent- 
ing the agricultural population of the coun- 
try, do hereby declare as follows: 

1. More Food.—To win the war, the call 
is for food and still more food. For all time 
men as well as organizations will be meas- 
ured by what they now do. Therefore to the 
Millions of men who in the trenches, in the 
air, and on the sea, are fighting the battles 
of the Republic, as well as to the other mil- 
lions who at furnace, forge and bench are 
producing the other necessaries for war—to 
all these, we, the organized farmers of Amer- 
ica, relying on the promise that seed-time 
and harvest shall not fail, give the assur- 
ance that to the limit of our financial and 
physical strength they shall be clothed and 
fed. This pledge is unconditional. 

2. Win the War.—This war must be won. 
The Prussian War Lords must now be made 
to know how Americans can fight, and we 
denounce that small but persistent faction 
who are seeking a premature peace, and 
voice the conviction that the industrial as 
well as the political freedom ot the common 
people in all lands demand the final over- 
throw of the German military autocracy. No 
negotiated settlement, half victory and half 
defeat, will be permitted by the United 
States and its heroic Allies. 

3. New Conditions.—We voice the thought 
that the common people, of whom the farm- 
ers form so large a part, should at once pre- 
pare for that period of readjustment that 
will come after the war. The world is in 
the crucible. From it must come, from it 
will come, better conditions for the common 
people, or from it will come worse conditions 
than those heretofore existing. The war is 
remaking the world, In the new order which 
is being rough-cast on the anvil of war, and 
is to be shaped and finished on the anvil of 
peace, the common people must rise to new 
levels, or sink to lower levels than the old. 
The interests of the common people of what- 
ever class are essentially identical. Produc- 
ers and consumers are bound together by 
economic laws which they did not make, and 
which they cannot repeal. Between these 
two are powerful agencies whose only inter- 
est it is to take such toll as they may as 
products are passing from producer to con- 
sumer, These agencies, by reason of their 
financial strength, their perfect organization, 
and their far-flung financial connections, ex- 
ercise an influence for greater than is war- 
ranted by their numbers or the service they 
perform, 

We therefore urge upon Congress the 
necessity of such an amendment to the Anti- 
Trust laws as will clearly permit farmers’ 
organizations to make collective sales of the 
farm, ranch, and dairy products produced by 
their members, ‘Such organizations, with 
liberty of action, each insist that the agen- 
cies engaged in processing and distributing 
sell such products at prices as low as may 
be consistent with the cost of production 
and distribution. 


4, The Meat Trade.—We have heard with. 
real interest the recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission that the Govern- 
ment acquire the rolling stock, stock yards, 
privately owned refrigerator cars, branch 
houses, cold storage plants, etc., of the meat 
packers, and that the ownership and_opera- 
tion of these agencies be declared a Govern- 
ment monopoly, to the end that there may 
no longer be private monopolies of these vast 
agencies. We heartily concur in such recom- 
mendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and urge their adoption. 


5. Prohibition—To waste any of the 
necessaries of life is now inexcusable. We 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


deplore the waste of man power, of fuel, and 
of feed, not committed in the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages. We urge the immed. 
jate prohibition of the liquor traffic during 
the war, and we further urge the ratilication 
of the amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion forever prohibiting the liquor traffic, 
and call upon forward looking men in al! the 
states to work and vote for the same. 


6, Telegraphs and Telephones.—We favor 
the permanent acquiring and operating by 
the Government of the telegraph and tele« 
phone systems of the country, and urge upon 
Congress to enact proper legisiation to that 
effect. 


7. Railways.—We are observing with keen 
interest the experiment of Governmental op- 
eration of the railroads, and urge that it be 
given a fair trial to the end that if found te 
be advisable it may become a permanent 
policy of the Government. 


8. Natural Resources.—The natural re- 
sources of America belong of right to the 
people thereof. We hold that the coal and 
iron, the oil and natural gas, and the water 
power still remaining in the public own- 
ership should never be allowed to pasa 
‘into private hands, and we believe that 
the coal, tron, copper, and phosphate 
rock now eontrolled by the Government 
should be acquired and taken over with the 
least practicable delay, and if leased to be 
leased only for a limited period for tmm. '!- 
jate development. 


9 Laber Orgapizations.—We exten’ a 
fraternal greeting to the great labor orgz:.i- 
zations of the country, and express our a)p- 
»preciation of their determined stand in 
winning the war. We, as they, labor with 
our hands. We, as they, have found how 
impossible it is to individually cope with the 
great organizations of middiemen and ein- 
ployers, and we suggest concerted action and 
urge the organization of censumers with 
whom the organizations of producers may 
meet in conference, believing that such con- 
ferences will tend to allay and remove iny 
feeling of antagonism which may now exist 
between the city and country, and that by 
the joint conference of these organizations 
the monopoly of the middlemen may be 
curbed and finally overthrown. 


10. After-the-war Cenditions.—We recom- 
mend that the President of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations appoint a com- 
mittee of such number as he thinks best to 
represent the farmers of the country in that 
readjustment of social, economic and finan- 
cial conditions that will come after the war, 

Wheat Prices=<A resolution was 
adopted urging upon Congress to fix 
the price of the 1919 wheat crop at 
$2.50 per bushel, also a resolution 
strongly urging the enactment of a 
National Dog Law. The Committee 
on Codperation introduced a set of 
resolutions which was adopted, urg- 
ing that more stress be laid on codp- 
eration among farmers, both in buy- 
ing and selling, and that codperative 

*associations be formed, where each 
member should have one vote, regard- 
less of the number of shares of stock 
held by him. 

Rochdale Plan—The farm organi- 
zations were urged to work for the 
enactment of such laws as would per- 
mit the organization of such coépera- 
tive companies in the states where 
such laws do not now exist, and the 
Rochdale system of coéperation was 
recommended as the model to be fol- 
lowed. 

Farmers and Draft.—A resolution 
was adopted reciting that farmers of- 
ten failed to claim deferred classifica- 
tion under the draft law for fear of 
being considered unpatriotic, and in- 
asmuch as their services were more 
often needed on the farm, the regula- 
tions ought to be so amended as to 
require the draft board to inquire into 
the question whether such farmers 
were more needed on the farm than 
in the army, and place them in the 
deferred classification when so need- 
ed, without claim being made by the 
farmers themselves. A committee was 
appointed to present this matter to 
the Secretary of War and the Provost 
Marshal General. 


Future Meetings.—The name of the 
organization was changed from “Fed- 
eral Board of Farm Organizations” to 
“National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions” and resolutions were adopted 
urging every bonafide organization of 
farmers to become members of this 
organization. Each member organi- 
zation is entitled to one member on 
the Board of Directors, no matter 
how large or how small it is, and any 
real farm organization is eligible. 

It was determined to hold a con- 
vention of farmers annually in Wash- 
ington, at a time to be fixed by the 
Board of Directors. A movement 
was also started to erect a “Temple of 
Agriculture” in Washington after the 
war ends. S. R. CHURCH. 

Madison Heights, Va. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh< 
borhood. 
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Saturday, September 28, 1918] 
A SUGGESTION 1 TO LANDLORDS 


When the Farm-owner Puts in Water- 


works and Lights for His Own 
Home, He Can Frequently Extend 
These to Tenants’ Homes Also 


o™ URING good tenants and keep- 
ing them has long been one of the 
biggest problems landlords have had 
to face. At present, the increasing 
demand for labor in the industrial 
world and the high wages offered, are 
daily making it more difficult to keep 
good tenants. 

The mere fact that a farm worker 
and his family can make more money 
in the factories is not sufficient cause 
to make him leave the farm. Although 
he makes bigger wages in town, the 
cost of living is correspondingly high 
and he is to a large extent deprived 
of the freedom he enjoys on the farm. 

One big reason why many a man 
prefers life in the city is that he can 
have a good house equipped with 
lights, waterworks and other conyen- 
iences that he doesn’t get in the ten- 
ant home. 

Lights and waterworks in the farm 
tenants’ homes would go a long way 
toward solving the problem of keep- 
ing them contented and happy. And 
in many cases where landlords install 
waterworks and lighting systems for 
their own home, these conveniences 
can be extended to the tenant houses 
with comparatively slight additional 
cost 

1. Lights and waterworks in the 
tenant’s house will increase his earn- 
ing power. Large numbers of indus- 
trial plants, and a few of our most 
progressive landlords, realize the im- 


portance of making their workers 
physically comfortable, in order to 
obtain maximum results from their 


labor. 

It is reasonable to believe that a 
farm tenant who is enabled to get the 
cleansing and invigorating qualities of 
a cold bath after the long hot hours 
in the field will rest better and store 
up more energy for his work the fol- 
lowing day. By having a ready sup- 
ply of water available at all times, his 
wife would also conserve her energy 
and be abie to make the home more 
pleasant, 

Good lights would help the wife in 
her sewing—a great part of which is 
done at night—while it would encour- 
age reading among the other ‘mem- 
bers of the family, thereby making 
them more intelligent and industrious 
workers. The state of a man’s mind 
has a vast influence on his efficiency 
as a workman. If he is dissatisfied, 
he will be a failure. Anything that 
makes him more healthy, contented 
and happy, increases his earning pow- 
er proportionately. 

2. Lights and waterworks as an in- 
vestment. Then, too, the installation 
of light and water systems is an im- 
provement that immediately increases 
the value of the farm. It doesn’t mean 
that the increased efficiency of the 
tenant and the assurance of keeping 
him with you are the only returns you 
will realize. 

It is safe-to say that the value of 
the property will be increased to the 
exteut of the cost of the improve- 
ment; and it is also reasonable to be- 
lieve that the increased earning pow- 
er of the tenant would be sufficient to 
more than pay interest on the invest- 
trent and the upkeep and deteriora- 
tion of the equipment. 


Frequent Cultivation of Cabbage 
Necessary 

LANTS are composed very largely 

of water, and this is particularly 
true of the cabbage. This vegetable 
is 98 per cent water. This can but 
mean that to grow cabbage success- 
fully an abundance of water must be 
available. Cultivation prevents the 
€vaporation of moisture from the soil, 
therefore, the cabbage crop should be 
Cultivated frequently enough to keep 
4 mulch or a fine layer of soil on the 
Surface all the while. 








This cultivation does more, how- 
ever, than to conserve moisture, it 
keeps down weeds and grass, pre- 
vents the ground from becoming com- 
pact, and keeps the soil stirred so 
that air can get in. We sometimes 
lose sight of the fact that plant roots 
must have air. If the soil is allowed 
to become very compact, only a mini- 
mum amount of air can get into the 
soil, and this will naturally injure the 
crop. L. A. NIVEN. 





A Progressive Tenant’s Experience 
($1 Prize Letter) 


pon years ago I rented the farm I 

now on. It had been sadly 
Wn Ae 4 its owner being old, with 
several hundred acres to see after. 
We began coéperating from the first. 
He furnished teams and I terraced 
the land, and I repaired the buildings, 
We exchanged work through plant- 
ing season, as I was only a one-horse 
farmer, and often needed two horses 
in breaking, 

The first year I made more than I 
could gather; the second year I paid 
him in all $179.60, this being the third 
and fourth of my crops. All our busi- 
iness was kept booked and we knew 
before sé¢ttling how we stood, any- 
thing I needed I- got and all I could do 
for him I did. He bought cows, and 
we furnished vegetables and canned 
on halves. 

I never remind him of things that 
need to be done when he visits me, 
but do them myself. I am as much 
interested in my rented home as if it 
belonged to me. He insists on my 
sending my children to school and 
church, All IT promise I fulfill, and I 
don’t expect pay for every little turn 
I do. We spend many happy hours 
together, talking and planning. He 
leaves the dividing all bulk crops to 
me, and I put his away for him, I 
sow peas, gather the hay, pay him the 
third of it and haul it home. 


If all landlords and tenants would 
be partners there would be less mov- 
ing and better schools and neighbor- 
hoods. L, A. HUFFSTETLER. 

Blacksburg, S. C. 





Sowing Clover and Vetch in Corn 
or Cotton Rows, or After 
Shocking Corn 


HERE clover or vetch seed are 

sowed on stubble or stalk land, 
where the corn has been cut and 
shocked, it is well to thoroughly disk 
the land to a depth of two inches be- 
fore sowing the seed. Then sow seed 
and harrow’in to a depth of from % 
to 1 inch deep for the clover seed, and 
from three quarters of an inch to % 
inches for the vetch. Roll the land 
with a heavy roller, corrugated pre- 
ferable, and there will likely be a 
stand, especially if there is a good 
season in the land when planted. 


In sowing clover or vetch seed in 
cotton or standing corn, cultivate 
them in with a narrow tooth cultiva- 
tor, but do not get them deeper than 
suggested above. In cotton it is bet- 
ter to sow them immediately after 
the first picking so as to prevent 
knocking out the cotton when culti- 
vating the seed in, 


In standing corn and in cotton 
fields many people sow the seed on 
top of the ground and do not cover 
them at all, leaving them for the rains 
to cover them. The writer has tried 
this plan several times, but with very 
unsatisfactory results. My best re- 
sults have been obtained when the 
work was done well and the seed 
thoroughly covered. 


Remember that these seed do best 
in a compact soil. Therefore it is not 
advisable to plow or cultivate the 
land deeply before sowing the seed. 
When deeply plowed or cultivated it 
dries out quickly and> allows the 
young plants to perish, except where 
rain has followed the plowing and 
settled the soil before the seed have 


been sowed. In that case, the deep 
plowing is all right. 
T, B. PARKER, 
North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


ILD muscadines are here. 
not can or preserve them? 


Did it pay you to replant corn this 
year? Look over your fields and see. 

Last call for that turnip-patch and 
the hardier garden vegetables! 

In many parts of the South there is 
still time to sow oats and white-top 
crimson clover for an early spring 
hay crop. 

Plenty of winter grazing crops to 
cut down feed bills of both hogs and 
cattle are in order. Don’t let the time 
for seeding pass unimproved. 

If a sweet potato storage house has 
not been erected, there is still time. 
The erection of such a building is an 
indication both of patriotism and 
business enterprise. 

Now is the time to get out the paint 
bucket and brush. As each implement 
finishes its work, give it a good pro- 
tective cover before putting it in the 
shed. 

Many hogs fail to fatten because 
they are covered with lice. See that 
all hogs are free of these pests before 
an attempt is made to fatten them. 

If your boy has grown a crop this 
year, let him have the money received 
for it. Encourage him (but do not 
force him) to (1) spend it for a pro- 
ductive purpose, or (2) invest it in 
Liberty Bonds or War Savings 
Stamps, . 

Keep behind the community fair. 
Its success will mean’much for you 
and your neighbors as well. Assist in 
soliciting prizes from merchants and 
business men, ask other farmer neigh- 
bors to enter exhibits and attend, and 
see that the fair gets publicity 
through the local papers. 

This is a good season of the year to 
do farm concrete work. As winter is 
coming on, you are almost sure to 
need some walks, a feeding floor, a 
partially paved barnyard, a floor in 
the cellar, a watering trough, and any 
number of other handy—and neces- 
sary things. Why not arrange for 
the work at once? P 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
Get Ready for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan! 














Why 














NCLE Sam will soon ask us to lend 
him some more money. He wants 

the money to use it so as to keep 
for us, and all the other Americans 
who shall come after us, the freedom 
and privileges necessary to the happi- 
ness of a liberty-loving people—priv- 
ileges that were bought for us by 
blood (and privileges that are now 
being bought for future generations 
by the blood of our boys “over there”) 
but privileges which we are asked to 
help retain by lending money (not by 
giving it) to help finance this struggle. 

The first American Army has now 
seen action on the front in France. 
The glory of the struggle and the 
bloodshed they have just passed 
through for a righteous cause can 
never be forgotten. They are doing 
their duty without a murmur, without 
hesitation. Many of them are paying 
what the Master designates as the 
supreme measure of love for fellow- 
men. Can we then be satisfied with 
doing less than our utmost in the mat- 
ter of lending? 

Every farmer ought now to deter- 
mine to invest a certain portion of 
his crop money in Liberty Bonds. 
There is hardly a farmer in the South 
who cannot afford to set aside the 
proceeds from an acre of cotton, to- 
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‘ew Feather Pillows 61.80 per pair. 
| icking. Satisfaction qrerostecd. 
| FEATHER & CO., Desk 20 


bacco, or peanuts to invest in the fu- | 


ture freedom of the world. 
Be ready to do your part! 


Sow Wood's High-Grade 


Seed Wheat 


For Best and Most 
Productive Crops. 


Our Virginia-Grown Seed 
Wheats are superior for the 
South—make larger yields 
and better quality of grain. 

Write for “WOOD'S CROP SPE- 
CIAL” giving prices and Information 
about SEED WHEAT, SEED OATS, 
SEED RYE, BARLEY and all other 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 


T.W. Wood & Sons 


)Seedsmen. Richmond, Va. 


Plant WHITE PEARL AND BER- 
MUDA ONION SETS for profita- 
ble crops, both for home use 
and market. Write for 
“Wood’s Crop Special,” 

“giving prices, 

















“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 


duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors, 
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Grind Your Gwn Meal 


Os SAVE that toll—have good 
corn meal for your own table 
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SMITH- TH-COURTNEY co., 


Oldest and Largest Machy, and Supply 
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EGGS POULTRY 
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Befereness, First Nationa) ‘Bank, Riehmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO,, 
Commision Mershasts RICHMOND, VA. 


HEATING STOVES 


ee romp aNd 

on eieea’ easil “anythin 
quic y 
atlo Free ca 






























Siahouie 


wood, and oil heaters, ranges, 

cook stoves, etc., mailed on request. 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 

Richmond, Va. 

New Feather Beds only $9.00 

iiee for Mew cotsion 

eecenseons, &. C. 
More Miles Per Gallon 


Our new book, “The Farm Automo- 
bile.” tells the story. 
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RENTING DAIRY FARMS ON 
SHARES 


Half-and-half System Proving Suc- 
cessful in Well-Developed Dairy 
Districts, Studied by Specialists of 
Department of Agriculture 


HE so-called half-and-half system 

is the most common in use and the 
most satisfactory in renting dairy 
farms in representative dairy regions 
near Chicago studied by farm man- 
agement specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Generally speaking, under this sys- 
tem the dandlord supplies the land, 
the tenant the labor, and each shares 
the expenses and income equally. The 
study was made on 143 farms in 
Green County, Wisconsin, and Kane 
County, (the Elgin district) Illinois, 
where dairying is a comparatively old, 
well developed and profitable indus- 
try. In the report of the study, pub- 
lished as Bulletin 603 of the Depart- 
ment, it is brought out that while this 
system is particularly applicable to 
the regions studied, it is believed to 
be suitable in dairy sections gener- 
ally. 

Under the half-and-half system the 
landlord furnishes the land, buildings, 
the greater part of the seed and fer- 
tilizer, and half the productive stock, 
while the tenant furnishes horses, 
machinery, half of the productive 
stock, part of the seed, and some- 
times part of the fertilizer. All stock 
is fed usually from the grain and hay 
owned in common. When a feed of 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


Learn at Home or School on Credit, Shorthand, 
—T so guaranteed. Edwards College, 


ey > to e “Go to College—The Government will 
pay your board, tuition, clothing and $30 a month, if 
you can enter college. For particulars, write Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


“Young Men Go to College—Government pays “ex- 
penses and $30 monthly to those between 18 and 45 in 
college classes who can enter Student’s Army Training 
fan, iiss. For particulars write Meridian College, Merid- 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


“Young Lady Wants Place With Coup le on Farm— 
Can do any kind of work. Dell Burch, Hiawassee, Ga. 


“Experienced “Farm Cuperintendent— Sings. not sub- 
vill aoe open for trade. Address J. B., Farm- 
ville, 


“Wanted — Sober, Industrious Farmer — Understands 
cultivating tobacco. Gordon Dickerson, Lyons, 


Wanted—A good man to take charge of a ¥ flue- 
tobacco farm, to work on halves. T. EB. Chambers, 
Blackstone, »Va. 


Wanted--A Man to Work on Shares—A portion of a 
farm located in the Bright Tobacco Belt of Virginia, 
near Danville. Team, tools, etc., furnished. Apply 
with full eteaes to J. RB. Yeaman, R. F. D. 2, 
Sutherlin, 


Wanted—A Landscape Gardener—who knows shrubs 
end flowers and how to plant out and take care of 
same. Mention salary expected, with board furnished. 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Wanted—Position as Farm Superintendent—By one 
who has had life-time experience in growing bright 
tobacco in the old belt of Granville County. Could 
take county agent’s place in section to introduce and 
start men growing bright tobacco. Reference given. 
Address N. H. Fleming, Northside, Granville Co., N. C. 


_____ MACHINERY 


pas Sale—Davis Aectytane Light Psat, a tzenres og 
Pipe—Cheap. Dr. C. 8. Eagles, Wilson, N. C., Rt. 


For Sale—Deering corn harvester and eotheid agi 
size, at from $15 to $50 per acre. Good improvements, 
Productive soil, large crops of all kinds certain, mod- 
ern conveniences, fine neighbors, best of schools, im- 

mee roads, best of markets, ideal surroundings, no 

er place on earth to live and make money easily 

} an We have a few special bargains, write for 

our catalog and select the exact home you want right 

now. The Realty Company of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va. Va. 























eer en 





LIVESTOCK 


~BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs. C. L. Moseley, White 
Plains, Va. 


Fine 12-weeks-old Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Cheap. 
Rahn Clodfelter, Troutman, N. C. 


Berkshire Gilts—Fine individuals, 
nished. Edgewood Farm, Ramseur,. N. 


“Registered Berkshire Pigs—‘‘Premier 
and ‘‘Mastertiece’’ breeding Evergreen 
Rice, Va. 

For Sale—3-months-old Registered Berkshire Pigs— 
ville, 7 Price reasonable. J. A. Whitman, Wythe- 

e, Va, 


“For Sale—Some fine blooded, 
pigs, sired by Master’s Prince, 
i 3 Prince 8th. Oak Grove 
N. , Route 5. 











pedigrees fur- 
Cc. 


Longfellow” 
Farms, 


registered Berashire 
20th, grandsire (bar- 
Stock Farm, Concord, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Booking Orders for Duroc Pigs—Defender strain; "$25 
per pair. Buchan Farming Ce., Aberdeen, N. C. 


a It’s Fine, Registered Durec Pigs You W ant—write 
to Valley View Stock & Grain Farm, Gold Hill, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Figs for Sale—8 weeks old, 
$15 cach; weight 40 Ibs. G. C. Long, Luray, Va 8. 
gnricered Duroc Boars—4 mo nths, weight 75 to 100 
$30; 3 months, $20. KR. 8. Somerville, Mitchells, 
Ficinien . 
For Sale—Recistered 
5; 8-weeks-old pigs, 
octh Carolina. 


Duroe-Jersey Shoats—10 Ibs., 
$10. J. L. Skinner, Littleton, 





| are fully matured. 





any kind is bought, its cost is shared 
equally between landlord and tenant. 
In general, each party pays the taxes 
on all property owned by him, includ- 
ing the farm road tax, though in 
many cases in the North Central 
states all the farm road tax is work- 
ed out by the tenant. 


Under this system the poultry fre- 
quently is owned exclusively, in lim- 
ited numbers, by the tenant, and he 
gets the proceeds therefrom, but with 
this exception, each party generally 
receives half of the proceeds of farm 
sales of all products of whatever na- 
ture. 

Less frequently dairy farms are 
share-rented on the third system, thee 
landlord supplying everything but 
the man power, which is furnished by, 
the tenant, and getting two-thirds of 
the sales of all products, while the 
tenant receives one-third. When feed 
is purchased the tenant pays one-third 
of the cost. 

The length of lease in the regions 
studied ranges from one to five years. 
In the Wisconsin district 76 per cent 
of the leases were for one year only, 
none being for a longer period than 
three years, while in the Illinois dis- 
trict 63 per cent of the leases were 
for one year. In the Wisconsin group 
35 per cent and in the Illinois group 
27 per cent of the leases were verbal. 
Seventy-five per cent of the farm in- 
come on the farms of the Wisconsin 
group and 85 per cent on those of the 
[llinois group was from dairy cattle 
and dairy products. Inthe Wisconsin 
group 21.5 per cent of the cows were 
home-raised heifers that became 
fresh during the year; 18.9 per cent 
of the herds were discarded or sold as 
dairy cows. The farmers prefer to 
raise their cows instead of buying 
them, and on over half of the farms 
studied there were pure-bred Hol- 
stein bulls. In the Illinois group 8 
per cent of the cows were home- 
raised heifers with first calves, while 
27.6 per cent of the herds were dis- 
carded, indicating that this is a dairy 
cow purchasing region. 





Dig Sweet Potatoes When Mature 
or Immediately After Frost 


T= question often arises as to when 
is the proper time to dig sweet po- 


tatoes. The answer is, dig when the 
potatoes are fully matured, and if not 
fully matured when the first killing 
frost comes, dig immediately after- 
ward. In the upper part of the South 
sweet potatoes are always dug after 
the first frost, no one thinking of dig- 
ging before that time, except a few 
for home use or early market. This 
is the time potatoes are usually dug 
because generally they are not fully 
matured before this time in that sec- 
tion. 

In the central and lower part of the 
South sweet potatoes often mature 
before frost, and when this is the 
case digging should take place with- 
out paying any attention to whether 
or not frost has killed the vines. Care 
should be exercised, however, not to 
dig before frost unless the potatoes 
Many people ap- 
parently do not know how to deter- 
mine whether or not the potatoes are 
matured. This can be determined 
fairly easily by digging some pota- 
tees and cutting them in two and no- 
ticing the cut surface. If the surface 
is dry immediately after cutting it in- 
dicates that the potato is mature, but 
when moisture shows on the cut sur- 
face it indicates that the potato is 
not mature. In using this method to 
tell whether or not the potatoes are 
mature use those of the medium or 
large size and-not the smaller ones. 

Sweet potatoes set in late summer, 
say in July and August, are rarely 
mature before frost, even in the lower 
part of the South, and such potatoes 
should not be dug until they are ma- 
ture or until frost comes. In other 
words take full advantage of the long 
«rowing season and never dig the 
sweet potato crop before frost unless 
it matures before that time. Keep in 


mind, however, that all sweet pota- 
toes should be dug immediately after 
the first killing frost, regardless of 
their stage of maturity. 
L. A. NIVEN. 


How One Former Gets Rid of Nut 
Grass 


AVING seen so much irom time to 

time about nut grass and how to 
eradicate it and never seeing the only 
real and unfailing remedy, | will give 
my experience with the pest for what 
it is worth, 


Any one having only small patches 
or fields can readily get rid of nut 
grass forever by putting a fence 
around it and confining sheep or poul- 
try on it during the growing season 
for two. successive seasons. Be sure 
to put enough on it to keep the tops 
pretty closely cropped, so that none 
will get more than an inch or two 
inches high. I have not tried to culti- 
vate the land while keeping sheep or 
poultry on the nut grass, but it seems 
possible to plant it in cotton and as 
soon as the grass puts up turn a 
bunch of geese on it, if one will be 
careful to put only enough geese in to 
keep the grass down and not enough 
to be so starved that they will eat the 
cotton. I have tried it with ordinary 
hens and can truthfully say that ten 
years after there is still not any signs 
of nut grass, and before I put hens 
on it it was so thick it was almost im- 
possible to get a plow of any kind in 
the ground, and a sweep could not run 
in it at all. 

Try this, farmers, all of you that 
have small patches or fields that can 
be separated by a good wire fence 
from other fields and who wish to rid 
your land of the pest. If -faithfully 
tried, I will pay $10 per acre for every 
acre you find nut grass on after the 
second year. W. O. BUCKNER. 

Ridgeland, S. C. 

Editorial Comment.—For six years 
the: Editor has had a little patch of 
nut grass that has been mowed with a 
lawn mower and cut close to the 
ground from 20 to 36 times each year. 
It is still there in all its orignal vigor. 


[ SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


A Road Drag 


GE YERTRODY knows about the split- 
log road drag and the cut here 
shown is so clear that it needs little 
explanation. The main points to be 
remembered are that a part of the 
front portion of the drag should be 
faced with a strip of iron (an old 








wagon tire will do) and the hitch so 
arranged that the drag will move 
along at an angle—always pushing 
the loose dirt toward the center of 
the road. The occasional use of this 
drag on any road will certainly im- 
prove it and no farmer will make 
a mistake in constructing one and 
using it on the highways that pass 
through his farm. 


| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, September 14, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. B. Camp, Chief: 














Polatoes 


| 


Q Sweet 





‘Soy Reans 


Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Greensboro 
Ifamlet 
Lumberton 
Re'eigh 

Rocky Mount .. 
Salisbury . 
Washington . 
Norfolk, Va. ... 


Potatoes—Durhan, 


a: § 


< at et p* 


isms 





Irish 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


mw. 40; Spesnsbene, bu., 
$5.60; 
bbl. $2.75; 


by * 50; Gastonia, cwt., 
$1.5 bbi., 
oe 76; “Washington, 
Norfolk, Va., bbl., 
Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 ae =, $1.70@1.85 (deliy- 
ered in Baleigh, $1.93@2.08); No. 8 yellow corn, $1.57 
@1.65 (delivered in Raleigh, $1: 80@1. 88). 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
AND PEANUTS 


| 





t —_—— - ———, 
Charlotte .... 
Durham ° 
Fayetteville 
Jastonia 
Greensboro 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Raleigh 

Rocky Mount 
Salisbury 
Washington 
Norfolk, Va. 


. s Creamery 
Butter 


Or 
+ = Ssacn 

















Peanuts 
ish, 


~—Per pound—Gastonia: 
12%c; Washington: Virginia, 15c; Spanish, 12c. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Virginia, 17¢; Span- 





‘Town 


Middling 
Cotton 
Thursday 
Cotton Seed 
Per Bushel 
Lbs. of Meal 
for Ton of 





Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Greensboro 
Lumberton 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Washington 
Norfolk, V 




















Northern Produce Markets 


1 White Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs. sacked, 
$3.33, sacked ; 


No. 
barrel for new stock: Atlanta, 
2.50@3 sacked; Chicago, $2.45@2.50 sacked; Cleve- 
land, $5.50 bbl.,; $2.90@3.25 sacked; New Orleans, 
$3.25@3.50 sacked; New York, $2.45@3 sacked; Phila- 
delphia, $2.67@3 sacked; Pittsburg, $2.90@3.35 sack- 
ed; Washington, $4.50@5 bbl. 

Buiter—New York: 91 score, 
53%c; 88 score, 49@51\%c; 
score, 50@53c; 90 score, 49@52%c; 88 score, 47%4@ 
50%c; “‘centralized,’’ 91 score, 53%c; 90 score, 504,@ 
534c; Boston: 91 score, 51@52c; 90 score, 50@51%e; 
88 score, 49@50c; Philadelphia: 91 score, 51@53%e; 
90 score, 50% @52%c; 88 score, 48% @5le. 

Eges—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 51@52e; 
fresh gathered, extra firsts, 48@50c; fresh gathered, 
—,, 44@47e. Chicago: firsts, 42@43¢; ordinary, 

@ale. 


and per 
Boston, 


52@54c; 90 score, 51@ 
Chicago, ‘‘whole milk,”’ 9} 


Cheese—New York: N. Y. Single Daisies, 
Wisconsin Single Daisies, fresh, "8c. 

Hog Meshete emer Md.: Sept. 10, best West- 
ern light hogs, $21.60@21.65; good heavy hogs, 200-250 
Ihs., $21@21.25; good light hogs, 130-150 Ibs., $21.60 
@21.75; good medium, 160-1 8., $21.75@21.80; 
rough sows, $18@19; light rong 80-100 Ibs., $19.75@ 
21.25. - Pittsburg: Sept. 10, heavy hogs, $20.40@ Ay 
$21.50@21.60; light Yorkers, $21@21.25: pigs, $20.75 
heavy mixed, $21@21.25; mediums and heavy ‘Yorkers, 
e: 5 iss eee sibeie: Wilmington, N. C.: Sept. 15, 

5-25 8. Ds 12 fy 7@18; 75-125 
bs, $16@ 18. @ 25-165 Ibs., $17@18; 75-125 


fresh 28¢; 





The Cotton Market Situation 


T HAS been a week of unsettlement 
distrust in the cotton market, 
the renewal of the price-fixing 
There have been some more~or less explicit 
Claims made on this subject, but they have 
all proved to be quite unfounded. ‘The trade 
is so nervous over the prospect of the nam- 
ing of a definite price that the unc ertainty is 
@ serious check to the normal course of bus- 
iness, sO essential at this juncture, when the 
crop has to be gathered and marketed. 
In view of the prevailing uncertainty, 
are not disposed to buy with any 
confidence; they are afraid that 
load up at a scale of prices 
those finally decided upon by 
ment. The mere suggestion of 
is a bugbear on the market, 
direct cause of all the recent 
The impression obtains that any 
ed will be arbitrarily lower 
rent quotations, although 
seems no authority, either 
titude of the Government 
cotton or to previous 
price-fixing. 

About the only authentic iaformation that 
the farmer has to go on is the President's 
statement to Senator-elect Barris that the 
ctton farmer has no reason to be uneasy. 
This really appears to be explie.t enough, 
bur still there are those who continue to 
sert that action will be taken adverse to the 
producing interests. The truth is that prob- 
ably nobody Knows anything at all about the 
matter. It is thought to be exceedingly un- 
likely that any price will be put on the 
present crop, and if any price is made at all, 
it will be in the form of a satisfactory guar- 
antee for the next crop, a price that will 
yperate to assure efforts to produce an aide- 
quate supply. 

The proper 
plain enough. If there 
of a lower price being named on cotton, 
nothing will increase the danger more than 
what may be regarded as a too grasping dis- 
position on the part of producers. No mat- 
ter what may be said about the cost 0 
growing cotton, these are certainly good 
prices that are now ruling. It is not at all 
improbable that refusal of farmers to mieet 
the demand and attempts to exact a still 
higher level might induce some restraining 
action. But as long as there {s always 
enough cotton offering to supply the require- 
ments, there seems no occasion for interfer- 
ing with the regular market. 

w. FB, 


and 
owing to 
agitation, 


milis 
degree of 
they might 
higher than 
the Govern- 
price-fixing 
and is the 
nervousate Sa. 
price -nam- 
tnan the cur- 
for this there 
in the known ate 
With regard to 
records in of'icial 


ase 


the farmers seems 


is any real danger 


course of 


WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga 








Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee. Sep- 
tember 30-October 5. 

Livestock Ass0o- 
20. °C. Ae 


Texas, 
October 15 to 


Grayson County, 
ciation, Sherman, 
Shook, Secretary. 
and Livestock Show, New 
November 10-17. 
Fair, Phoenix, 


National Farm 
Orleans, La., 


State November 


Arizona 
11-16. 

Farmers’ National Congress, 
Florida, December 3-6, 


Jacksunvill® 














Saturday, September 28, 1918] 


Cholera Immune Duroc Boars and Pigs—High-clasa, 














t wy, growuny Kind; very prolific stram. Eight- 
peess pigs, $10. N. K. Patrick, Bustburg, Va. 
htogistered Durec-Jersey Pigs—8 w 10 weeks, $15 
each, exmer sex, Pairs and trios unrelated. Healtny, 
‘ ous swes. lrededl County Pig Ciud, Stavesviiie, 
.. Caruuna, 

2 reed Wuroc Sows—Lred tor November and De- 
¥ [ part ow, 3/5. WPrize-winhing Vuroc sow and 10 
l rowed August io, 2410 Saua lue o-munths 

Du © gilt, $40. W. W. dtorrow, Buckner, Va. 

a uy Durecs With a National Reputation — Spring 
poars auu bus, We best Divod lines Known to tie 
bri representing the highest type of breeuing and 
qu y Two hundred two select Irom. Write today. 
A. Kamey & Bro., Hickory fot, aeun 

For Sale—Quality Durocs—One 2-year boar, a beau- 
ty, weight about 400, $75; two March boars, not fat, 
weight about 125, $35 each; one March gilt, weight 
about 100, ‘5 40 pigs for Octo ber ve zie to $15 


at & weeks. . S. sence 
jrade Pi 
1B for $100. 


Nice Registered Black Essex Pigs—3 two 4 pense old, 
$20 each. Address J. A. Barefoot, Cooper, N. 


HAMPSHIRES 


go—% Essex, 8 to 19 weeks a , 50 each; 
rt A. Barefoot, Cooper, N 








One 
male shvats. 


G. Jones, 


_.POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


Southdown Ram 
Four Collie female pups; 


Dobaveovilie, Norin Carouna. 


one male. 




















ANOCONAS 
Ancona Cockerels for Sale. Bert Canipe, Ellenboro, 
Norua Carolina. 
LEGHUKNS 
A Choice Flock White Leghorn Cockerels, Pullets, 
$1.50 each. Mrs. Clauue Wuson, Morris Station, Ga 
three Peus Good Layiug Stram Single Comb Buff 
oii CAucneus dur quick Baie, J. 2, yones, Box 60, 
«vvaccoville, N. C. 
"For Sale—Single Comb Youngs strain White Leghorn 





cockerels, 
McDonald, Sanford, 


early hatched, $1.50 each. Address W. A. 


N. 





Single Comb White Leghorns—Cocks, 
cockerels ; 
Reasonable. 


n c hens, puliets, 
Young strain direct, prize-winning stock. 
D. W. Jardine, Staunton, V 


ORPINGTONS 








Buff 
ty-five 
Order 
Yards, 


Orpingtons—Seventy-five pullets, $: 
pullets at $3 each; twenty cockerels at 33 each 
quick and get your choice. Draper's Orpington 
Weldon, N. C, 





= gistered cme Pigs — Saunook Plantation, 
Beicisville, N. C. 
Registered Hampshire Hogs—All 
Bhealy, Batesburg, Cc. 

" ee istered Hampshire Boars and Sows for Sale— 
pin Lookout Lad A, and Outlook, sired by National 
and International champion. Nutwood Hampshire 
Farm, Thomasvilte, Ga. 


iH ampshires—Registered Hampshire ¢ Gilts,_ 





ages. M. M. 








‘bred to 


Alley’s Lookout Lad. Boar and sow pigs no kin. Get 

description and price before buying elsewhere. 

Alley, Midway, Ala. ieee ee ae 
Choice Hampshire Pigs—Registered in purchaser’s 

name, fifteen dollars each at 8 weeks old, cash with 

order. Allen’s Town & County Farms, Hoschton, Ga. 





Yor Sale—Two hundred registered Hampshire hogs, 
including my show herd. Cholera treated; all sizes; 
thousand-pound blood lines, unequaled. Graham 
Moore, Charlotte, N. C 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Rose Comb Red Cockerels for Sale. 
son, Statesville, N. C., Boute 3 

Reds—Both Combs—Cockerels, , $4, $5, $7.50, $10; 
Pullets, $3, $4, $5 Exceptional values; guaranteed 

k orders at once from this advertisement. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C - 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Free of smut and 
Ted to skin. Prize-winning, egg-producing strains. 
Get a good cockerel and improve your flock. A good 
investment. Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va 


Sallie David- 





Satisfa 
Vv irgini 


prullets 


"Barred Rocks—Thompson’s strain. Prices reasonable. 


Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks—Cocks, 


good layers. 


ROCKS 


ction guaranteed. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, Stuart, 


ys — — 
7 cockerels, 
hens Thompson's strain; trap-nested; 
D. W. Christeson, Garland, N. C 


and 





oO. I. C's. 


0. I. C. Pigs for Sale—Best of breeding, aw 2.50 each, 
Registered tree. T. E. Reid, Campobello, 8. C., B. 2. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—Iowa stock, for sale. 
nut Grove Farm, D. L. Neel, Manager, Woodle: 


Registered Poland-Chinas—Boars, 5 months old, 





Wal- 
» N.C. 





$35; gilts, 7 months, $45. R. S. Somerville, Mitchells, 
Virginia. P a 

Poland-China Hogs—Registered “bred sows, 8, bred 
gilts, service boars, p sexes, no kin, immuned. 


W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Registered Big_ Type 1 Poland: China Spring Boars— 

Best =e oe Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Dr. dson & Fs Charleston, Ark. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered “Young Cows and Bulls—Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Co., pg Tenn. 











Angus Bulls Heifers—Registered, 
stock for sale. r"4 A. Fell, Verdery, 8. C 
% DEVONS 





nested 


Barred 
prices on cockerels and breeders. 


White Plymouth Rocks-—Special fall 
Pure-bred and trap- 
_ Stock. Sanford McFerrin, Springfield, Tenn, 


PIGEONS 


and 








Pigeons—Mated and working Carneaux pigeons. Mrs. 


D. D. L. . Sinclair, Box 285, Salisbury, N. C ae EO 

~ Pigeons—White _ Kings, Carneaux—Working pairs, 
$3; e 4 pen, $1 per bird. J. A. Lancaster, Rich- 
mon 





TWO OR ‘MORE BREEDS 





Light Brahma and ‘White wl Chickens—$1. 50. 





Nannie Patterson, China Grove 
Bred or Tested Hens—83; younger ones, $2 to $2.50. 
Marvin Howell, Seaboard, N. C. ; 
Pure- $1.50. 


Mrs. Chester Deal, 


bred Licht Rrahmas—Ancona ante, 
China Grove, N. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS © 





BARLEY 





T 


Winter Beardless an od seed. 





bull and two bull colom, 


Devons for Sale—One berd 
registered, finely bred and good individuals. H. 
Harsrove, Canton, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS _ 


Guernseys—Della’s Victor May King—An impressive, 
looking January calf; has eo back and 
t deep middie piece, a clean-c looking 
ellow. Dam, a Sig cow that mitked. 7 gallons; sire, 
royally bred son yf Beda’s ae King, and out of cow 
with 4 tested (A. B.) —— 150. Address 
3. P. Canfield, Gaithersburg, 


va aEREFORDS 


“For Sale—S4 Re Registered “Herefords, Most Mostly 1 Heifers— 
Will go at the right price. Also some grade Herefords. 
ioe a, Write for a Would buy 100 

J. Jordan, Gulf, N. C. 


“HOLSTEINS : 


“Carload of Rarely Bred, Registered Holstein Cows, 
Heifers _and 1 Bulls. 8. Knapp Farm, Nashville, ‘ Tenn. 


JERSEYS 
For Sale—Fine ~~ Bull—4 years 
Rich, Fremont, N. 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull—2 years 
weight 1,000 pounds. For full particulars, write 
Hester, Bladenbora, N. C. 


saby Calves—Largeg producing type, registered Jer- 
Seys. Bulls, fifteen ddys old, $15. John W. Robinson, 
President Catawba Creamery Co., Newton, N. C, 











old. Luke 





old, 
M. 





Jerseys—Because I have no proper help, I would sell 
my working herd of registered Jerseys, mostly ‘‘pure” 
8t. Lamberts. Address F. C. Hutton, Gaithersburg, Md. 

PONIES 


“Twenty - five Pure-bred Shetland Ponies for ‘Bale 





Broken for children to ride. $65 to $100. G. 
Bterchi, Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
For Sale—Sheep and | Goats—In car lots. Roadview 
Btock Farm, Marion, Ala. 


For Sale—Wigh-grade Shropshire ram lambs. W. 
B. Burns, Commerce, Ga. 


4, a Lambs for Eo premium at 
uty fair, C. O. Harris, Pamplin, 


a; Sale—iligh-grade Shropshire ae for 
service, $10 each, W. B. Mathews, Griffin, Ga. 

For Sale—Twelve high-grade Shrepshire ewe lambs, 
price $15 each; and one yearling registered Shropshire 
Tam, price $40. First check for $200 takes the lot. 
Address, Thos. S. Norfleet, Roxobel, N. C. 


DOGS 


Male Pointer—2% years old. B. M. Hinshaw, Ran- 
dicman, N. C. 


Pure-bred Collie | Pups—Also A Airedale @: Gyp. George 
Turberville, Fairfax, Va. 




















~ For Sale—Registered ~ 100- point, Be Beautiful White 
Gatlie ah ~“Wameaammeaed kind. Roadview Stock Farm, 

arion la 

White Cellie Pu ing Me Over — a _ditter— 
Two females at 7} Pe a sis, Bargains 


is a new barley, is a large yielder and 
Also Winter Bearded barley. Write for prices. 


Th 
has no beards. 
BR. 








Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. Bd 
CABBAGE 
Fine Summer Cabbage eo * arieties, early 
and late. 100, postpaid, 25c¢; 500, postpaid. $i; 1,000, 
expressed, $1.50. ‘Walter iy Pisgah, N. C 





Choice Long Island Cabbage Seed—Leacding varieties. 





Fall 


leston 
paid, 
asville, 
of nice 


1,000 fo 


Also Savoy, spinach, tomato, collard and other seeds 

at wholesale prizes. Write or wire. Council Seed 
‘ompany, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage Plante—Leading varieties. Five hundred, 


$1.25; thousand, $2; express or mail. Sexton Plant 
Co., Royston, Ga.. Edgefield, 8. C.; Tallahassee, Fla. ; 
Valdosta, Ga.; Falcon, MN. C. 


September till 
ehipment. 
State plants to be shipped 
hoe ase 
sox 418 


Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, Jersey ‘Wakefield, ‘Char- 
Wakefield, Succession, 
shipment after September Ist. 
$2 per thousand: 
per 1,000; by parcel post paid, $2.50 per 
le and retail growers. 





Fulwood’s 
immediate shipment. 


to 4.000, at ¢: 


and Frost- proof Cabbages tor ‘Sale—Through 
February. Leading varieties; 

1,000; 500, $1.50, f.0.b. 
Cash with «rder. Marner 
Harper, Mgr., Tallahassee, Fla., 


Price, $2 per 
G. W. 





Flat Dutch, ready for 
Price by express, not _pre- 
quantities over 10,000 at $1.75 
1,000. Whole- 
Clark Plant Company, Thom- 


Cabbare Plante—I now have any quantity 
frost-proof cabbage plants ready for 
Prices by mail,.500 for $1.50; 
¢ express, not prepaid, 1,000 

600 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 


stocky, 


r $2.50, postpaid. 
000 


3 per 1 





1.000; 10,000 and over at $1.50 per 1,000. Varieties: 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Succes- 
sion. Order now. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
is CLOVER 
For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—S1. 50 per bushel. “Road- 
view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 
Crimson Clover—Strictly “clean ¢ seed, 25 cents per 


pound; 





not less than 20 pounds shipped. Uriah S eck 





Farm, Uriah, Ala. 

Crimson Clover in Chaff—18c Th.; 100 Ibs. or over, 
15c. Order early; supply short this year. F. F. Dick- 
son, Council, N. c. 

ur Clover Seed—In bur, screened and cleaned, $1.25 
bushel, Planting instructions. F. W. 


Pittman, | Enfield, 


Bur Clover—Just as swept. up, no rocks or clods, 
noxious wee 
No order for less than 100 pounds. 
Abbeville, 8. 


Bur Clover—Screened, just enough “dirt for “§nocu- 
lation, $1 bushel. 
for less than 5 bus’ 
Sonth Carolina. 


Reseeds ftself. 
c, 


or grasses, 40c bushel of 10 hn 
}- Robt. 8. Link, 


In large lots, 8 bushel. No order 
hels. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, 





GRASS MIXTURES 


—~ 





For Sale—Permanent Pasture Grass Mixtures—Mix- 
tures best adapted t 
Durham, North Carolina. 


© your soil. rite Robert H. ey, 





es 
Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 


OATS 





Pedigreed Small Type Beagle Hounds—Send 3-cent 
Stamp for Beagle Book of interesting information. 
- Green, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Champion-bred Collie Pups—Of the very 








best breed- Cc. 
» 6 months old, nicely marked with ful full white col- 7 
lars, ten Clark, Columbia Choice — “Gray Winter Turf Oats—At $1.50 
Route 6. ses 7% F ° i per bushel. . Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 
a For Boe 


BELGIAN HARES 
~ Rufus 2 Red Bares. P. D. Diggs, Lilesville, N. C. 


assome Grand Rufus Red Breeders—$5 and $6 each. 
Usfaction guaranteed. Clover Hill Rabbitry, Hen- 





Fulghum 
Landing, N. 


Fulghum 
kinson, Laurinburg, N. 


pressly for seed. New 


Winter 
For seed. 


‘Tennessee, 





my Coss Cas Se Coe Elmore Farm, Lake 


as ats—$1.65 the bushel. BR. A. Wil- 


Bancroft and Fulghum—Grown ex- 
bags. Bood Bros., Omaha, Ga. 


Turf Oats and Virginia 22, Winter Oats— 
Write fer prices. D. Mayo, Knoxville, 





Strson, Va. 


_TWO OR MORE. BREEDS 











and 











—_ . ed, graded, guaranteed. Per bushel, $2.40; 
py tess-bred ‘Pige—$7.50 at 7 weeks old. Berkshire- | 20 at $2.30. Pedigreed Seed Co., le, 
to China cyan, Berkshire -Durec_ cross, Berkshire South Carolina, 
“MISCELLANEOU on 
“ Pedigreed Big Big Type Poland-China F ~ Pi mente Ss $3.15; Crystal Ww 33.25" ie - - $2.50 tS 
Pan tad a of Rye Aak for prices. Hickory Grove | $4 per peck, edi Geskins Seed Co., 





Lamb—Four Poland China 
L 


Bermuda Onion Seed—s ment Just fr ed direct 

< denuwille, Bern i Ke oe ( 

: 4 und, > wi I j I 

} @o.< Urye.a \ Ve aa a ° 
} pound, $4 \ 4 * aLith 
tues Ask tui rm t 4 ” y and 
v Uppay ala kL a M 5 4 J. 

JacKsuuviue, Bia, 
VECAN TKEES 


All About Papersheil Pecan Culture—Free, Bass 
ahis> 


‘coun Company, susmuvertuu, 





Pecan Trees—You want to get some this season. You 
shouid have the best. WPestai card brings full informa- 


| tien. é. &. Wight, Cairo, Wa. 
BAK 
Tennessee Mountain Rye—For seed. Write ‘for "prices, 
D. K. Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn 
For Saie—Abruzzi Kye—es.zd5. Fulghum vats, $1.25. 
J. W. Wooltolk, Ft. Valley, Ga. 








uru: Catvuua Becteaned Rye—$2.10 bushel, 
with order. Lather Cobb, Culversou, N 

Abruzzi BRye—Leap’ 8 Prolific Wheat—88 5 om r %- bu 
bag, freight paid. J. M. Field, Climax, 


Abruzzi Rye—$3 aa” bushel. No orders filled for 


cash 











less than one bushel. . E. Hostetter, Denbigh, Va 

BRecleaned Abruzzi _ $2.90 bushel Fresh, pure 
fairy vetch, $11.75 bushel. J. DL. ienuan & Sons, 
Columbus, Ga. 

For Sale—Seed Rye—Winter, $2.25; Abruzzi, $3, 
f.o.b. here, cash with order, you send bags collect. 
Samples on request. Ivan Hall, Pamplin, Va 

STRAW BERRLES 

100 Early Strawberry y Plants—$1.25, postpaid; or 
exchange for poultry. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 

Strawberry Plants—Send $3 for 1,000 Klondyke, 
Lady Thompson, Missionary, etc; 500 plants for $1.7 
John Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn 





Government Insp ected, 
bearing Strawberry Plants—With growing instructions, 
100, $1.25, postpaid. For best results plant now. 
Miller Plant Co., ‘Hickory, N. C. 


VETCA 


Hairy Vetch—Fresh and pure—$12 per - bushel, 
_Address F Frank Puryear, Orange, 


Genuine Progressive | 





“gack- 
ed 














WHEAT 

«seed W Wheat—Burbank “Super.” Write Bonanza 

d Farms, Booneville, Ark 

Leap’s Prolific Seed w' heat— $3 per bushel. Edge- 
wood Farm, Ramseur, N 

“Tennessee Fulcaster_ Bearded, Fultz Smooth—For 
seed. Write D. R. Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Seed Wheat—Red Wave (smooth) and Miracle 
(bearded). All ed and graded. Sunnyside, 


Jonesville, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Budded Pecans—Prices Pe 


Piles, cheap. Get List.”” 
Nursertes, Hartw ell, Ga 

For Sale—Nice clean seed. “wheat; Stoner or Wonder. 
Also nice seed rye and winter oats. Get our prices and 
samples before purchasing. Oak Hill Stock Farm, 
Wenonda, Va 


We Offer * Quick Acceptance and subject'to con- 








reasonable. 
“Bargain 


aches, ap- 
Hartwell 








firmation N. tye, $2.15; Abruzzi rye, $2.85; 
Leap's Profifie” seed wheat, $3 per bushel; crimson 
clover | in the hull, sm per I. our station. Hick- 
ory Seed ( Co., , Hickory, 'N o” 

For a 1 a Fall Pasture—Sow rape, bur and crimson 
clover, wheat, Texas Red Rust-proof ane . 
oats, rye, barley, speltz, Winter © rescue 


mmer 
grass. Nicholson’s purity brand garden =a "Held seed 
oa a cx >. — for germination and ready 
e lustrated catalog and ce list. 
Robert Nicholson, Dallas, Texas. tel 











Bver- | ! 


(19) 1063 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plaute—Shipped the 

cgay you say grow (he puants I sell Leauing va- 

r cauuag >< per 1,000. Unions, $1.50 per 1,000 
Al se, Jallahbassee, Na, 
SYRUP 

ile 5ugar is so Scarce Use Molasses as a Substi- 

ule—We have them Yur Famous Sugar House,” 

MALY-Balion Darreis, fifty cents; ven #alionu Kegs, sixty 

cous. Casa wath order Winswn Gram Co., Winswn, 

suru Carulina, 





ate MISCELLANEOUS 


Crushed Oyster Shelis for Poultry—100 Ds., 
500, $2.75; 1,000, $5 
Mills, 8. C. 


Buy All Your Groceries from a Ww 1 — 
Write Winston Grain Co., they Wholesale “House— 
wholesale prices. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C, 


Attention, Farmers—Fatten “oO 
Famous" Gubernut ~4 
dollars ton, soce™ 
W inston-Saiem = 


re Cc 


Uakshore Pouluwy Farm, Waverly 


your hogs with 
Reed Meal, best feed on 
—  « order. Winston 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Fy —F Ey Fp ar- 
advertisements, — 4. 


no. 


But no man is permitted to offer &, for 8 in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and b 














Virginia Farm | lig Sa for free catalogs. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 

If You Want a Farm or Land # make a farm, in 
Duplin County, I can please you. M. M. Murray, 





| Wallace, N. 


Farm Lands—It you wish to buy or sell, 
your wants. Lands “= privately or at auction. 
Prince, Raleigh, N 


Write Us Today About Subdividing and Selling Your 
arm at Auction—We get highest prices for your farm. 
Carolina Realty Co., Raleigh, N. Cc. 


“T Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will “deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 


“tell me 
R. E. 











price. Jas. P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 

Several Small Farms for Sale—Easy terms.’ Near 
Chowan River, 2 miles from unis; convenient to 
graded school and two churches. A. L. Jeffreys, 
Cofield, N. C. 

Farm for Sale—205 Acres—60 cleared; & §-room 
dwelling, two tenant houses, good stock barn and to- 
bacco barn. Splendid crop on land. Write, or see, 
B. ¥. Whittingion, Tabor, N. C. 


For Sale—Farm of 184 Acres—Half in high state of 
cultivation, balance tn marketable timber, and wire 
fenced, stream watered pasture. Good house and farm 
buildings; also tenant house. 6 miles to Salisbury, 4 
to China Greve, on National Highway. Farm could 
be divided. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Apply, 
Owner, Rox 285, Salisbury, N. C.- 


240 Acres—Located on main public road, 
6-room_ dwell- 





For Sale— 
7 miles from McCormick 7 —o 3 +? 
ing, practically new, celle good enan 10U8ES 5 
good barn: euthuildings of every kind. Fine well of 
water: best pasture In the country. 150 acres in high 
state of cultivation. This land will make over baie of 
cotton to the acre if preperly handled. Price $37.50 
per acre. Basy terms if desired. Davis Realty Com- 
pany, Greenwood, South Carolina. 


Come to Florida—Home-seekers and Stock Raisers 
are invited to investigate Alachua County. 
cated in the very heart of Florida. Good lands, 
schools, and railroad facilities. The University of 
Florida and United States Experiment Station are 
located in Alachua County at Gainesville. Dixie High- 
way passes through our county. Send for free booklet 
and visit our County Fair, November 12th-15th. W. E. 
fryant, Chairman Board of County Commissioners, 
Gainesville, Fla. 





200 HEAD 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


Holstein Cows and Heifers 





marked ; 
$115 to $135. 


retest. 


JAS. W. MAGEE 





All Stock bred, in calf to registered bulls. 
clean and guaranteed free from abortion and tuberculin, and will be 
sold as represented. Will sell with purchaser’s privilege of 60-day 








On account of shortage of help I have decided to sell my entire herd 
at private sale without reserve—consisting: 


40 REGISTERED COWS AND HEIFERS—Mostly all with A. R. O. 
records up to 26 pounds in 7 days. 


40 FANCY, YOUNG, HIGH GRADE COWS— Exceptionally well 
some fresh, balance will freshen in next 40 days, 


50 FINE, THRIFTY, LARGE TWO-YEAR-OLD HEIFERS—Due in 
October and November, $90 to $110. 


65 FINE, GROWTHY YEARLINGS—From 15 to 20 months old; are 
bred to freshen from December to February, $65 to $80. 


This herd is absolutely 


Descriptive Catalog on Registered Stock Ready October Ist. 


MAGEE DAIRY FARM 


CHANUTE, KAS. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS ABERDEEN- ANGUS [a] 


|ANGUS CATT OTE 
REGISTERED DUROCS — ff | sevice rromn-nrice and ovven Mover sees amo «> |H The Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 


Dame were winners * prizes at State Rs istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ast year. They are r with “‘Orien Cherry ROSE DA T FARM Jeffersonton, Va. 
King’ and ‘‘Defender’’ bloed, the two cham- DALE STOCK s. = OFFERS AT 


—_< 3 —— —_ ¥ The oy Me DURHAMS e 
a! OF ———_ =|] Public Auction, Saturday, Oct. 19th, 1918 


1064 (20) 














Oo 




















tember 15th 
PLACK YOUR @RDER EARLY 
AND HELP WIN THE WAB. Poll Durham Bulls and Holfere—Bligible to, rea. 






























































THE Reipes CREEK STOCK FARM, istration. Also few grade Poll Durhams 
or B. Fleming, Prop., Grade “Tunis. Ram Heiters s iy to Apo o. 
whenaioes, NORTH CAROLINA, Shane unis Mh. ambs — » 7 ° 
Single Comb Rhode “island Red Eess—-American Richly Bred 
| eau n o' , - 
|] lvered by parcel post." Cholera Immune 
DUROC JERSEYS | Cc. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, &. C. ” 
PECAN TAXPAYER, Grand Champion Boar of Hampshire Sows 
North ¢ ay over ail, breeds, growing bigger and iw GUERNSEYS ae 
be e orid’s Gran am - —_—_———eererreEeeeeeeer> ~ ~~ 
aon with, Taxpayer Orion Chief, Chief's Col, You are invited to be our guests on this date. If you are unable to attend in person, we have 
a phe -y FR oo +7 the best field men to represent you and make purchases which we guarantee to be satisfactory 
is seppedacing himself in his ‘offspring. if "you _— GUERNSEYS FOR SALE —_ MR. E. C. STONE, Secretary of American Hampshire Record Association, Peoria, Illinois, will 
need this a in FA herd, Seouen ins, "6. represent empekine Advocate and mail bids sent to bim will have his personal attention. 
a caeer = wise 4 MR. GEO. R. HOOKS, Livestock Representative of The Progressive Farmer, Birminghom Al., 
A Few Choice Buli Calves by salto, 2 P nan oe iy purchases Be makes for readers of The Progressiy armer will carry 
eo of sa jon. 
mame 4 nae wily wil MAY ROSE BREEDING. WE ARE SHIPPING MANY GOOD PIGS AT PRESENT TIME 
we Be Boar, lowe ot King, | my ay J a Al F F ] and can fill your orders for as many as you want, either sex. 
y on Cher ; 
Pat Col, ti dame by, Defender Hagan.» Wo offer the afibieiancuaes C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 
jo sows 
191 igh Ths., 2 id, Defender strain, * y 
3s. aan ‘brosding an age,-400 Ba 1q$)002 one 18 CAN BE SPARED THIS FALL. 
years old, t one t 8. . | 
Heme extra nice Service Boars, real herd headers. PRICES REASONABLE. } 
of Sctenier ti, ‘orion Chery King ity feather | 
oO ender aly rion e 
boar prospects, $25. Write us your wants in DUROCS. WADDINGTON FARM, j 
J e . . . 
Sterling Herd Duroc-Jerseys Wheeling, West Virginia. | | 60 H KA D I}: OR S Al AY -60 








ISTERED 
BRED SOWS, SERVICR BOARS AND SEPTEMBER 
PIGS OF STERLING QUALITY 


R. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. MARA aes 


Deep River Farm Duroc-Jerseys | | 4*¥9\¥ INTERESTED IN GUERNSEYS WILL 





This Offering Comsists of 10 Head of High-grade Holstein Cows and 
Heifers—From 2 to 3% years old. All are now milking and are good 
individuals. They are practically 100 per cent pure-bred. Price $150 
to $200. 











DEFENDER — , - pura oe hy cones 7. 
two, $35; irlo, $50; NB HUNDREB ANB SEVENTY HEAD. 
on OP my Sows, $125, ™ms S@BVENTY HEAP OF THESE WILL BR OFIBR- 50 Head of High-grade Jersey Cows and Heifers—From 5 months to 
T 
DEEP RIVER FARM, RAMSEUR, WN. C. ED AP PU eo om 7 years old. A number now fresh and others soon to freshen. They 





SPHCIAL PRICES ON CAR LOTS. 


Pigs— DUROC-JERSEYS —Pigs | | 4. c. namseven, SMITHVILLE, OH16. 


8 Weeks old, 30 pounds, $15 each. 
Registered in your name. 
Fine as silk. Satisfaction or money back. Pairs no akin. _HOLSTEINS | 


5. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. o 
“Registered Duroc-Jersey Shoats REGISTERED H ‘HOLSTEIN BULLS 


EVERY =) A Pocstas 015 EACH. 


GREES FR . . _ 
Satisfaction sont or money _ ne refunded. Johanna Korndyke De Kol I. breed- 


J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. C- |} ing. Write for prices and pedigrees. 
——— THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS * . 
Young Service Boars—Best of breeding, $30 to $50 each, Tennessee Experiment Station, 

registered. A few Young Gilts, at $25 to $30 each. Knoxville, Tennessee. 
One 600-%. Orion Chief and Defender blood line Boar, 
up off the around, 5108 


are good individuals and are practically 100 per cent pure-bred. Noth- 
ing but registered bulls have been used in this herd for the last 10 years. 
Prices: Heifers, from 5 months to 2 years old, $50 to $150; Cows, $100 
to $200. This is an opportunity to secure good dairy cattle; and are 
offered only to make room for my Registered Jersey Hérd. 

All Cows and Heifers bred are bred to Registered Jersey Bulls, 
Registered Jersey Bulls of best of breeding, of all ages, for sale. 
Prices, $50 to $250. 


DIGGS FARM, Rockingham, N. C. | 
ss reeeenennenen nearer 
IPheute 4. "Mamonsulle, 8. ¢. |—RICHLY Bre cece sinter, VOUSTEINS— | spqmREGSSEQUCEREOEEOSOQSOERORSESESQECNC2ORSRESECOSSCRSSSCERRRCOSORECE PIS ORREONEE 


D. J. Simmons, Prop., ages and sexes 
. Young Service Bulls from Heavy Producing Dams. i 

ao | Our “oaical red, “mares el and in making large en BULLS—POLAND-CHINA AND DUROC PIGS 

jut £. C.% por Chester Whites— KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. = mer rg ae ya 

istere orthorn Bulls, o 

15 months old, descendants of 


| Roars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. JERSEYS 
— such bulls as Whitehall Sul- 


No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write | ....... 

for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 
tan and Lavendar Viscount. . : 
One 4-year-old Registered Shevdhashs Bull that 
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F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS | 







































































£., *. c. hgh oy nent sf sat G “ry r i 
per pair, no akin. Service oo reeding and type. 
Roars, Bred Sows and  Gilts. Siddha Rew at a , ae has been tried and proved good. Prices, $150 up. 

i st, Virsinia State, Fair, and ces = : =a Two Registered Poland-China Boar Pigs—Of the Big Wonder family, 
at same State Fair sand gihers (of the Sey, niehest Tennessee Experiment Station, farrowed March 25, 1918; weight 125 pounds. Price $25 each. 
en ' ~— - = a - Kacaville, Conienenee, bie naar = can te tak etches tah oe of King the Col. 89533, 

Lo & ree Ss 0 oars, s i i 
7 j arrowe arc weight 100 pounds. Price $20 each. 

few boars ready for service. Gilts all sold. Booking 
orders ~4 _ _ : oe gh oe of = SHORTHORNS ~ SUGAR VALLEY FARM, INC,, W. A. Kendall, Mgr., Athens, Ala 
sows an y choice boars, including irginia State 
Phaeton. @tedr ment he d sencseented. ~aeeen UOT OOS aUSAUS1/S4SA404U0U0GN0QU0NOHOORENUONEGUEGNOLOGUGUEAEONEGEBtOreutasevascoTs0i8 
R. @. OWEN, R.F. D. 1, Phone 2406, Bedford, Va. | / — 

POLAND-CHINAS THREE ISLAND STOCK FARM HAMPSHIRE HOCS 

igs hie? ae Shorthorns and (The Taxpayer on the Southern Plantation) 

Trinh e’s Mammoth Poland- Chinas Polled Durh THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROF 
HIGHLY BRED YOUNG BOARS AND GILTS sae or aere een” ek gettin eee 
from cil a, the ment noted sires and Prva: of Choice Young Bulls of Service- jon whee tte as eS F aerc i> B. 2 
the breed. ood ired h oted 
Feses 3 Timm, Champion Nebraska. ‘State Fair. ; able Age. : E. C. STONE, 

Sired by champion winning bulls; dams of . . ° . . 
I CAN FURNISH YOU WI 1TH quality; Scotch and Scotch Topped breeding. 409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria, Illinois. 
Siis St nies ane Salunion mene. Aine s, SEE 
particular ee 
G. t. TRIMBLE, ADAIRSVILLE, GA. , a | Sh | li ° J Bull d if 



















Of Golden Lads, G Golden Fern’s Lad. Blu ) Bek, entor, 
Oxford Lads a Fi ¥ = eae aes ds 
no better blood 1 dy these famous aedal ya 4 














Big Type Poland-China Pigs _ HORSES AND MULES — 




























































































REGISTERED—HERD HEADERS : 
Mouws King Jones", carrying the blood ot -: ae Nice Young Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 
“Gerstdale Jones,’’ so or 5 “7 8s 2 
Wonder” direct d dant of the noted “A Won- Successor to 
ae, whose blood was a saalitae ce all big types. ercneron Brood Mares and ° J. A. SHANKLIN, Taylor Plantation COLUMBIA, S. C. 
ia 10uUs -po’ class; no better blood to be Yr * 
atte oat lee Four Good Mules —_ —. 
HILL BROOK STOCK FAR, South Boston, Va. : 
PINEHURST STABLES, S d 
Hoge — Poland China — Hog _ toms sna ME ERTDALE —— 
eas tt Beare ae TYPE *6s|= Registered 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, eee ae ee SAVES eae eee JERSE : s SHORTHORNS 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS | § For Sal Fi from the largest 
, Direct From Kentuck - or paie:—Five & ; 
(oT lige plone ye ineey ay oor rey tk breedinn arm. BL sons of Inicrested ey 
mited number of pur igs of t t Pc - | 1 ; é Ps a - 8 
Chine blend. Bopkine orders for detivery “about, ‘rs Frery Animal muarantecd, Buy in | 9 mm Prince 2d 95708. —_ 
pe gg ag MEN 18. in, 8 to 9 weeks old, pedi- when spring opens. Write today is , Out of Register of & 200 HEAD IN HERD 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. | a ee ee ’ Merit dams. They BULLS—12 to 18 months old, $125 te $175. 
TAMWORTHS KENTUCKY JACK FARM, eee, are the kind that 23 CALVES (nue and ty elas, *is00.” ssh 
arn nnnnnannnnn | Established 1884, - m% spell herd im- 5 BULLS—10 months old, good ‘enough to head 
TAMWORT All Ages. English, Canadian : Joe E. Wright, Owner, : ; provement. - HEIFENST to 13 months Old, $250 to $850, 
er American Bred. Junction City, Kentucky. 25 COWS—Bred and open 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 4 AYER & McKINNEY 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM Mote AA aR renee Sa. Soaee., Dep anata. asm, sh 
. you as an ser In » emopo on, , 
Columbia, ' South Carolina. | guarantess the reliability of all avertising it carries.” = —4 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











= 
P. H. HANES’ WEST END DAIRY HERD 


of 


Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Combines the best blood of the Holstein- Friesian Strains, 
Two World Record Cows, Seven Daughters from World 
Record Cows. The largest cattle, the best cattle, ex- 
celling in beef, milk and butter fat production. 








DE KOL BONESS RAG APPLE, No. 151130 
43 Calves, 5 Males and 38 Females. 


This herd carries the blood of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, Rag Apple Korndyke, Hengerveld De Kol, 
Lord Netherland De Kol and Homestead Girl De 
Kol, Sarcastic Lad, the greatest sires of the breed. 


A Few Choice Individuats of All Ages For Sale 


Address All Correspondence to 





3 P. H. HANES, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 








National O. I. C. Show and Sale 


ATLANTA, GA., OCT. 12th TO 19th, Inclusive 
DURING the GREAT SOUTHEASTERN FAIR 


The National Show will be held during the week and many 
©. I. C. hogs will be shown by breeders from the North, East, 
\Vest and South, assuring Southern Breeders that the best of 
the breed will be on exhibition and compete for prizes. 


i? YOU WANT TO SEE REALLY BIG HOGS—SEE THESE 


HEAD AT AUCTION SALE 
90 WEDNESDAY, OCT. 16, A.M. 50 


The best individuals from all over the country will be offered at public auction 
inder the management of the O. I. C. Swine Breeder’s Association, at the fair 
grounds, in the judging ring of the swine pavillion. 

This will be the First National O. I. C. Sale and Southern Breeders should 
not overlook an opportunity like this. 


THE 0. I. C."S ARE KNOWN TO GROW THE BIGGEST, PRODUCE THE BIGGEST 
LITTERS AND THRIVE IN ALL SECTIONS 





AT Te 


Every animal sold will be fully guaranteed. For further information write 


O. C. VERNON, Secretary 
0. 1.C. SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, Goshen, Ind. 








MR. AVERAGE FARMER: 


You can got into the pure-bred ABERDEEN-ANGUS cattle business cheaper and advance 
farther and faster for your money than with any other kind. ABERDEEN-ANGUS are not 
‘wivel-chair fighters in this war; they’re in the trenches. While the leading sales of pure 
brel ABERDEEN-ANGUS in Iowa, the leading pure-bred state, were higher than the other ; 
sreeis selling in that state, an analysis of all public, sales of pure-bred ABERDEEN- 

ANGUS this past season shows that in spite of cows selling at $3,000 to $5,000, nearly 20 
head sold for $500 to $800, and over 400 at less than $200. You can start with pure-breds 
at a notch to fit your pocket and climb with your herd to the $5,000-an-animal notch while 
making them pay their way. 

AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817-PF, Exchange Avenue, 

‘ Southern Representative, Or. C. D. Lowe, Knoxviile, Tenn. 











CHICAGO, 
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Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club 
Will Hold Its 


First Consignment Sale 
At ORANGE, VA., OCT. 18, 1918, at 11:30 a. m. 


All animals over 6 months of age will be tuberculin tested by the U. S. B. A. L 
Virginia breeders are the first to hold a consignment sale under the Government 
test. 


69 FEMALES 6 BULLS—AII Registered 
A QUALITY SALE 


All consignments have been selected by sale committee. They consist of splen- 
didly bred young heifers, two year old bred heifers, and young cows with splendid 
records, 

Three granddaughters of Tweeds White Lady, one of the Holstein coming foun- 
dation ccws 

A nice lot of granddaughters of King Lyons and Rag Apple Korndyke. 

A grandson of DeKol 2d Butter Boy 3rd and his dam one of the great yearly 
record cows, 20,784.3 Ibs. milk and 1,159.5 Ibs, butter. 


ye 


A son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale from an A. R. O. dam. 
A Jvnior 4-year-old that stands 4th in Virginia on 10 month milk record as a 
2-year-old. She is due to freshen date of sale An Association prize winner last 


» eat, 

A 65-year-old with a good yearly record, she milked over 80 Ibs. on seven day 
test as a 4-year-old 

A 22 Ib. 4-year-old now on yearly test. ‘ 

Two granddaughters of King Valdessa, whose two nearest dams average for 
seven days 43.03 Ibs. butter and 167.9 Ibs. butter for 30 days. 

A great opportunity to get healthy well bred foundation stock, 
GEO, W, BAXTER, Auctioneer. 8S. T. WOOD, Pedigrees. 

SALE COMMITTEE: 
R. V. MARTINDALE, Sweet Briar, Va. J. O. SULLIVAN, Brandy Station, Va. 
FRANK 8S, WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
Apply for Catalog, R. V. MARTINDALE, Sweet Briar, Va, 
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OPEN AND BRED GILTS 


Can Sell You One to a Carload 
20 Young Herd Boars for Sale—Four to Six Months Old. 
Young Pigs for Sale at All Times — Prices Reasonable 


My herd consists of the very best bloodlines that can be had. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
> 


St 









FOR 
SALE 







My Herd Boars are by three of the best boars that ever lived: 
Imperator’s Fashion—By Imperator and Defender dam. 
Smith’s Orion Cherry King 2d—By Orion Cherry King, Jr. 
J. D. S. Defender—By the Old Reliable, Defender. 










What three better blood lines could you tie to? Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. Come to see my herd. 







Visitors Are Welcomed at All Times. 


KINARD’S DUROC STOCK FARM, 


W. P. SMITH, Proprietor, KINARDS, S. C. 











Hampshire Hogs—Lookout-Wickware Herd | 


All Stock Cholera Immune and Guaranteed Breeders. 


THE KIND WE SELL AT OUR 


BRED SOW SALE AT MACON, GEORGIA, NOVEMBER 6, 1918 


ee B ~% : 
sien ae ae 













& fas IGS . Z - ss 
Arrow points to HIGH TONE LADY—record priced Hampshire Sow, sired by LOOKOUT and bred 
to GENERAL WICKWARE, sold August 17th Sale for $1,000. 
OUR SHOW HERD WILL BE AT ATLANTA AND MACON, GEORGIA, FAIRS—Some good bred 
Sows and Boars at private sale. Look us up. 
OUR HERD BOARS HAVE SIRED THE GRAND CHAMPIONS AT ALL THE LEADING FAIRS. 
Our hogs are making good in other men’s hands. 

WRITE US YOUR WANTS; also for our Sale Catalog of Bred Sows at Macon, Georgia. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, F.F.SILVER, Box4, CANTRIL, IOWA. 


a) —{a) 
THE MAMMOTH BLACK HOG | 


We originated and introduced this hog during the year 1896. They 
have been tested throughout the South, and are proving to be the 
ideal hog for general conditions. The largest hog ever dressed in 
North Carolina was a Mammoth Black we sold Mr. J. L. Guyer, Wall- 
burg, Davidson County. This hog weighed net after being dressed 
978 pounds. 

We Have Twelve Sows Pigs—Four months old, lengthy, rangy young 
animals; just the kind for large returns. Price $2250 each, f.o.b. 
Greensboro. 

GREENSBORO NURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, 

John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. G 
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Peerless Pea Huller 


One man can easily 
thresh 5 to8 bushels 


an hour. The 
con fingers of the 
double discs burst the 


c ee without break- 

ng the peas. Fan 

- 8 and a ve 4 

trash and c iturdi ui ays for 

itself ae SRY THREE AYS. You can 
= § thresh velvet beans with 


This Improved Machine 
&\ Threshes from the Vines 


ma- 





Velvet Bean and Pea Hulier 


moter. 
teed to please or money refunded. Shipped on 
receipt of §20. ey of letters recommending 
this 

on request. 


Improved Champion 


F 598 


Positively 


toss 4. 


. } or 20 to 
bushels of 


engine or 
* Sold subject to 80 days’ trial. Guaran- 


uller as well as our other machines sent 





Will thresh peas, soja beans and velvet 
beans from the vines; also peanuts, wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and shred or ehell corn, 
Will shred corn stalks and fodder and 
thresh velvet beans all at one time and 
leave the vines and stalks in perfect shape 
for feed or baling. what no other 

her can do, A blessing to Southern 
farmers. A 4 to 6h. p. sagen operates our 
machines cfficiently. Shipment on $50 de- 
posit, balance ae ter arrival and 
examination. Fy guaranteed, 
Write for full A — and prices now, 


Place Your Order Now 





Middlebrooks Srxoxe HAY PRESS 


oe all over Dixie are praising this Press. Say 


Press ever made. Capacity, 150 to 250 balesa 
day. Full circle, double-stroke, 
Guaran 
from stock at 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS C6., Dept. C, BARNESVILLE, GA. 


Bale With a 


Built for the man who wants the best. Farm- 
the best one-horse and two-horse Hay 


light draft. 


teed to please you. Shipped promptly 


con, Ga, 


or Write For Catalog 











Try Thistarer 


Single Horse 


StumpPuller 


SEND NO MONEY! 


My Big New Book 
Paid 


Tells why stumps 
gost Amnastone 3 a. 


Prove ALL my 
at my a 


“| Ki rs in! 


Wins 
EFFICIE. 
other like it. Single 
os: Ly machined, anti- 
from one or two stum: 
than old way. 
w or no flaw. 


r BIG 
Write f for the FREE 
BOOK now—today! 





vetting 


Quick Shipment From 
Write for 


Escanaba, Michigan 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Portiand, Oregon 

Soo, Canada 


Pripment 





Post} PROVE on The o wendertal, I new mowern Kirstin won Powert 
& ery vane HORSE 
with boy and SINGLE } wt: operates it! Pulls biggest ot tam ick! Cheap! Easy! 
ree ter 90 days, if satisfied, keep puller. If not pleased, return 


_ = ‘risk apenny. Four easy ways ce pay. 


Governm: Universi ‘or SPEED, STRENGTH and 
CY! Used ¢ on big a, as “Actually 10 pmo ay oe of its time! No 
wer for fast work. Double and triple 
ick “take up” ton slack cable. 3-year aad ney ealnat break- 


FREES BOOK and Special Agent’s Offer. Today 
A. 5. KIRGTIN, General Manager 


A. 5. KIRSTIN CO., 6000 Steph St., Escanaba, Mich, 


> 





— that ONE MAN 


days, 


Single, Double, 
Triple Power 


over SCLIN Puller 


wer for big, tough ones. 
inest BS sees. vel. Develops t triple 
at one 


rn, easy-running ings. 
Enables you to clear three 


from nearest distributing saves time and freight. 





Western Branch: 
335 E. Morrison St. 
Portiand, Ore. 








STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 
Write us for prices, stating size 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St, 





We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 
and style machinery you desire. 


PETERSBURG, VA 











Pn SAW FRAMES :: 


strong steel braces; 


py ha cord cng long poles 

Powerfully 
built 4a frame with 
extension frame; long se’f-ciling boxingse with 


babbitted bearings; takes saw blades up to 30 inch, Shipped quick; 
litt’e freight. Write for free Power Catalog showing large line of power 


machinery for the farm and shonv and place your 


immediately. 


The Spotless Co., ui juc tue Richmond, Va. 





MAKE YOUR “THE FARM AUTOMOBILE” 


TIRES LAST 


A new book, by P. T. HINES, 


TELLS HOW TO MAKE YOUR TIRES LAST. 


Also how to get more miles from a gallon of gasoline. 





UE ERE Le 
This neat and 
geron valuable little 
a. Account Book = 
will be sent , = 
prepaid for 10e 
or with a sub- = 
scription for = 


twoyears 
$1.50 
Bize 6x9 inches 


prepaid 
The Maprsacsine Pasroes™ 


i. 101 
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yee mecnaaws remem 
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FENCE ~ FACTORY 


setore you buy get our cate- 
log. prices and sample of our 
lock fence 


i ware, lawn Senes. ‘at menep saving prices 
ipminghnam trom Roofing 
Dept. A. 


PEACH S APPLE 
TREES 4cé & up 


a TaREs: 








m, Cherry, Small Fruits, 
camtine HALE BUDDED tre Bearing 1 Mac HA 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for 
TENN. NURSERY CO. 


Repair Your Own Car 


P. T. Hines in his new book, “The Farm Automo- 
hile’ comes pretty near telling you how to make any 








repairs necessary. It will save you its cost many times 
over. Price, cloth bound, 75c; paper, 50c; or a year’s 
subscription to The F @ paper 
bound copy beth for $1.25. 


Garden and Orchard Work: What 
te Do This Week and Next 


EEP the soil stirred around the 

young turnips, as they will not 
grow as fast as they should if the soil 
is allowed to bake around them. 
Most people allow turnips to remain 
too thick in the drill, thereby pre- 
venting the full development of the 
roots. As soon as the plants are well 
established they should be thinned 
out toa distance of 3 or 4 inches 
apart, leaving only one plant to the 
hill. 

For their best development beans 
need much moisture, and at this time 
|of year, when we often have dry 
weather, shallow cultivation will help 
to solve the moisture problem, as the 
frequent stirring of the soil prevents 





Tenn. 


evaporation of soil moisture. In this 
connection it is well to stress the 
point that it is not advisable to cul- 
| tivate beans when the plants are 
wet with dew or rain. The plant is of 
| such nature that it may be injured to 
|}a considerable extent by being culti- 
; vated when wet. 

In saving tomato, eggplant, pepper 
seed, etc., take some pains and select 
the seed carefully. Take the fruit for 

| seed purposes only from plants that 
are free from disease, normally de- 
veloped under average conditions, 
productive, and generally all round 
good plants. A little care and thought 
along this line will prove decidedly 
| worth while. 
The corn field or 


other beans 


| should be carefully watched and the 


beans kept picked off clean if one 
, wishes them to continue bearing. It 
is a well known fact that when any 
plant is allowed to mature seed, right 
then the ripening process of the plant 
commences and it will then soon 
cease to bear new fruit. Just so long 
as the fruit is picked off before it 
starts to mature, the plant will con- 
tinue to produce new fruit in an ef- 
fort to mature some seed. This is 
true of course only within certain lim- 
its, as the plant will finally die with- 
out producing mature seed if all fruit 
is kept picked off before maturity. 

Watch the tomato patch constantly, 
and the very minute a plant com- 
mences to die from wilt, pull it up 
and burn it. This, in connection 
with crop rotation is the only 
way in which the fusarium wilt can 
be controlled, and this is the most 
common wilt of tomatoes that we 
have to contend with. It is well 
enough to keep in mind just where 
this wilt appears this year and avoid 
planting tomatoes on that soil next 
season, as the disease lives over in 
the soil during the winter. 

Spinach seed is rather difficult to 
germinate, and it is a good idea to 
soak the seed in warm water six or 
eight hours just before planting. 
This softens the seed coat and makes 
germination much easier and more 
certain. A method which many have 
tried and which has proved satisfac- 
tory with us is to sow rape or some 
other quick germinating seed along 
with spinach or other slow germinat- 
ing seed. These quick germinating 
seed in coming up break the crust 
and make it an easier job for the 
slow germinating seed to come 
through. This method is also helpful 
in hot weather in that these quick 
germinating seed will get up and at- 
tain sufficient size to shade the slow 
germinating plants when they come 
up. 

Those who have not on hand a sup- 
ply of onion sets, onion seed and 
sweet peas for planting during Octo- 
ber should secure them at once. In 
most sections of the South green on- 
ions large enough for eating can be 
secured by January if the sets are put 
out during October; and by sowing 
seed during October, large mature 
onions may be secured from two to 
four weeks earlier next summer than 
by waiting for early spring to sow 
the seed. 

Pick out the place where a good 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


strawberry bed can be made and 
break the ground broadcast good and 
deep; then harrow as often as is nec- 
essary to destroy the weeds and 
grass that come up, so as to keep the 
crust broken between now and the 
time the plants are set. Such treat- 
ment as this will go a long ways 
towards eliminating the grass and 
weed crop next spring. Strawberry 
plants can be set any time during the 
fall or winter. 


Those who have not yet put in a 
cover crop in the orchard should by 
all means do so at once. A cover 
crop not only utilizes plant food that 
might otherwise be lost, but often 
prevents winter-killing of the trees 
by utilizing plant food that might oth- 
erwise be taken up by the fruit trees, 
keeping them in a more or less tender 
and growthy condition until cold 
weather comes along, especially if the 
summer has been quite dry, and the 
fall warm and wet. 

Select the place to set more fruit 
trees this fall. We believe that not 
one person in 100 who now has a 
home orchard has as many trees as he 
should have. Therefore we urge not 
only the planting of a home orchard 
by those who haven’t one, but the 
increasing in size by those who al- 
ready have one, unless they are dead 
sure they have a sufficient number of 
trees to produce all the fruit that can 
be utilized to advantage. When the 
place is selected, break the ground 


good and deep now, in preparation for 


setting the trees in late fall or early 
winter. 


In marketing the surplus apples, be 
careful to grade properly and ofier 
them in first class shape. Let the No. 
l’s be composed only of apples that 
are of normal size for the variety, 
free of all rotten spots, bruises, ete. 
It is all right, of course, to sell the 
No. 2’s and culls, but it is decidedly 


@not right to try to sell these as No. 
; 


When a peck or a half bushel of 
apples, or any other quantity is offer- 
ed, a customer would like to be quite 
sure that the apples on the bottom or 
in the center are equally as good in 
every respect as those on top. ‘iis 
is nct only the correct way to build 
up a business, but is a matter of com- 
mon honesty. L. A. NIVEN 





Clemson College Says— 


TH county agricultural agents of 
the state are being instructed in 
giving the double treatment for hog 
cholera. This treatment renders a 
hog immune to the disease perma- 
nently. 

x * * 

County Agent W. E. Stokes of 
Edgefield County states that he is ar- 
ranging an auto trip with a number 
of farmers in his county to the boll 
weevil infested territory of Georgia, 
for the purpose of noting what 
changes are necessary in the farming 
system under boll weevil conditions. 

*x * 

The South Carolina Duroc-Jersey 
Hog Breeders’ Association has been 
organized with a membership of for- 
tv-five, and others te follow. Mr. W. 
P. Smith, of Kinards is President, and 
Mr. George G. Palmer, of Cartersville, 
Secretary-Treasurer. All the Duroc 
breeders in the state are urged to 
join. 

* * * 

The boll weevil is advancing in 
South Carelina territory The new 
weevil line passes a short distance 
above Robertsville, Pineland, and Gil- 
lisonville, and follows the Coosahat- 
chee River. Parties planning ship- 
ments from this territory will there- 
fore notice that the quarantine and 
weevil lines will be advanced immed- 
iately. iat 

Buy fertilizers early. There is 4 
chance that South Carolina farmers 
may not get their share, because of 
the fact that farmers further north 
are already buying their fertilizer 
supplies, and drawing on the sup ly 
that should come to this state. 
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‘USE AND CARE OF FARM MACHINERY IN OCTOBER 


G. H. ALFORD 








ARMERS in the Cotton Belt are 
exceedingly busy during the 
month of October, picking cot- 
ton, making syrup, digging potatoes, 
saving hay, gathering corn and so on, 
put the fall and winter crops must be 
planted. In the upper South many 
thousands of acres of clovers and 
vetches and small grains have already 
been planted. Thousands of acres 
were planted in cotton middles. 
Practically all of the cotton in the 
lower South will be picked out early 
in October, and it will be possible to 
cut the cotton stalks into pieces with 
a sharp stalk cutter and disk harrow 
and then plow under all vegetable 
matter several inches deep. When- 
ever possible to pick out the cotton 
in time, the land should be thoroughly 
prepared by the use of the disk, large 
plows and strong trams or tractors, 
and the peg-tooth, spring-tooth or 
Acme harrows and often rollers 
should be used. Of course, clovers, 
vetches and small grains should be 
planted between the cotton rows with 
a one-horse drill when it is impossi- 
ble to pick out the cotton before 
planting time. 
* * &* 


However, let us finish the most im- 
portant job before we prepare the 


used before the plow. If there is no 
vegetation on the land, the disk har- 
row should be used ahead of the plow 
to pulverize the surface of the soil 
that will lie in the bottom of the fur- 
row and establish capillary connec- 
tion with the subsoil. The mulch of 
dirt pulverized by the disk harrow 
fills up the spaces usually left be- 
tween the furrow slice and the ground 
beneath, thus making the foundation 
a fine compact seed bed. 

When heavy, packing rains fall af- 
ter plowing it is usually advisable to 
thoroughly disk the ground at, or just 
before, planting time to pulverize the 
surface for two or three inches deep. 
However, if the soil is sandy or loamy 
tle surface may be made fine by the 
use of spring-tooth or Acme harrow 
ever after it has been packed by heavy 
rains. The spring-tooth harrow is a 
most excellent implement for pulver- 
izing the surface of plowed ground, 
but it cannot be used to good advan- 
tage where vegetable matter has been 
plowed under. 


A double disk harrow with a rigid 
frame is preferable, but the two-horse 
farmer should use the 8-16 or 8-18 re- 
versible single disk harrow. 


Iron rollers and the common plank- 
er are splendid tools to use after a 





WHAT TO PLANT IN OCTOBER 
FARM CROPS 
First half October only :—lust-proof 
oats, vetch, rape. 


LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 


Rye anywhere in South, wheat for graz- 


ing, vetch, and in lower South bur and 
crimson clover, alfalfa and oats 
VEGETABLES 
Plant in Garden.—Kale, mustard, on- 


ion sets, onion seed, rape, radish, spinach, 
turnip for salad. 

Piant in Open Bed for Later Trans- 
planting.— Cabbage for frost-proof plants. 


Note:—The above suggestions are suited 
South being able to plant considerably 





later, depending on location, 


: ARE SEED AND LAND READY? 


Piant in Cold Frame.—tLettuce trans- 
planted from open bed, lettuce sowed for 
transplanting to hotbed, beet, sowed for 
transplanting to hotbed. 

Transplant to Garden.—Strawberry 
plants. 

FOR POULTRY 


October—Sow oats, using one bushel to 


acre. Can graze till hard freezing 
weather. 
November—Sow rye, using one bushel 


to the acre. Can graze all winter 
FRUITS, GRAPES, BERRIES 


Plant strawberries. 


particularly to the Upper South, the Lower 








land for fall crops. We should con- 
struct broad embankments or terraces 
with a fall of say one inch in fifteen 
or twenty feet to carry the surplus 
water out of the fields and prevent 
washing of the land. A farm level is 
absolutely necessary to locate the ter- 
races. It is worse than folly for a man 
to attempt to locate terraces with- 
out the use of a farm level or survey- 
or’s transit. A small ditching ma- 
chine is also of inestimable value for 
constructing terraces. A scraper is 
also necessary to fill in low places 
where dirt cannot be thrown up by 
the plow or ditcher. There should be 
a good farm level, a scraper and ditch- 
ing machine in every neighborhood 
with which to properly construct ter- 
races at the lowest possible cost. 
* ok * 

The burning of corn and cotton 
stalks and other vegetable matter on 
cultivated land has impoverished mil- 
lions of acres in the Cotton Belt. Of 
course, the average one-horse farmer 
cannot plow under corn and cotton 
Stalks or large weeds and grass, and 
this is the main reason why fire de- 
Stroys millions of dollars’ worth of 
humus every year. 

The liberal use of a sharp disk har- 
Tow to cut the stalks, weeds and grass 
into short pieces will make it possible 
for even the one-horse farmer to plow 
under all vegetable matter, and it will 
soon decay. If the stalks are very 
large or the growth of vegetation un- 
usually rank, it may be necessary to 
double-disk, but after disking the seed 
bed can be put in a satisfactory con- 
dition for receiving grain, clover and 
vetch seed by the use of a large plow 
and strong team or tractor and a 
Peg-tooth or Acme harrow. 

i oe 
The disk harrow should always be 


harrow for making the ground 
smooth. 


* * * 


The fertilizer should be applied 
with a fertilizer distributor, broadcast 
when heavy applications are made. 
There should be fertilizer attachments 
to all planters and grain drills by 
which fertilizer may be applied in the 
rows or in the drills at the time of 
planting. The fertilizer distributor 
distributes the fertilizer evenly and 
puts it where it will do the most good. 


If we expect to grow heavy, high 
yielding grain, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to sow thin-hulled, heavy seed. 
The fanning mill removes small, weak, 
chaffy, grain—the kind of seed that 
will produce weak, sickly plants, and 
for this reason all planting seed 
should be run through the fanning 
mill at or before planting time. A num- 
ber of farmers may jointly owh a 
small fanning mill. 

 _ 

The grain drill evenly distributes 
the seed at the same depth and less 
seed is necessary. The crop also rip- 
ens uniformly and the yield is greater 
when planted with a grain drill. All 
sizes of grain drills from the one- 
horse to the tractor drill, are manu- 
factured, and there is no excuse for 
any farmer seeding by hand. 

The hand seeder, the wheelbarrow 
seeder and the end-gate seeder sow 
seed rapidly and evenly, and one of 
these seeders should always be used 
it for any reason a grain drill cannot 
be used. Either one of these seeders 
may be purchased for a small sum of 
money, and the seeding of clover, 
vetch and grain seed by hand should 
soon be a thing of the past. 





While you are pulling the stumps out of 
your fields, pull all old grudges out of your 
aystem also. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 


Two More Stars 


We are proud to add two more stars to our 
Progressive Farmer Service Flag this week, 
We now have seventeen stars on our flag, 
Each one represents a loyal worker from our 
printing department and the office. 

Seventeen good men added to Uncie Sam’s 
fighting forces—every one we know will give 
a good account of himself—and we trust all 
will return and be with us again. 


The PF in France 


It will interest our readers to know that 
The Progressive Farmer is sent to a good 
many boys “over there.” These boys are 
planning to return to their homes after the 
war and do not want to get out of touch 
with conditions while they are away. 

One young man wrote when sending his 
subscription for his army address, ‘I have 
seen The Progressive Farmer around the 
house ever since I can remember and have 
read it ever since I knew how to read; in 
fact, when I had to spell many of the words 
out and ask Dad what they meant. I would 
be lonesome without my paper so be ‘sure 
and get it to me “over there.” 

You may be sure we send it to him every 


Be Kind 


One of our local agents will surely call on 
you soon and ask for your subscription. If 
your renewal is about due it will pay you to 
give it to the young Hustler who calls, and, 
more than that, give him or her a word of 
encouragement. 

Time files and it won’t be but a short time 
before these young boys and girls are grown. 
They may and probably will be in position 
to do you a real service. You can count on 
it that they will never forget the kind act 
of encouragement that you extend to them 
at this time. 




















The War News 


It’s simply wonderful the way “our boys” 
are clearing out the Huns. After reading an 
account of one of their charges you can dig 
into your work with new vim; with a feeling 
that your work is easy compared to what the 
boys are doing. 

Every one wants, in fact needs, a newspa- 
per these days, so we have arrangéd five 
dandy newspaper clubbing offers for our sub- 
scribers. Be sure and read these bargain 
clubbing offers on another page. You will 
wish to take advantage of one of them. 

Even if your ‘Progressive Farmer subscrip- 
tion is paid for some time ahead, you will be 
credited in advance of your present expira- 
tion date for the full time that the club 
offer calls for, so don't hesitate. Don’t miss 
this chance to get a newspaper with all the 
war news. 

You certainly want to keep up with what 
“our brave boys” are doing. 


We Serve You 


It is our aim to serve our subscribers in 
every way we possibly can. 

We are giad to order other magazines for 
you, and give*you the advantage of the re- 
duced rates other publishers make us. 

We get reduced rates from most publish- 
ers, so ask for our club prices on any paper 
or Magazines you may wish to subscribe for. 

McClure’s Magazine has just advised us 
that they will advance their subscription 
price from $1.50 to $2 a year on November 
ist. It now sells for 20c a copy. 

If you wish to subscribe for or renew your 
subscription to McClure’s Magazine here is a 
money saving chance. 

On all orders received before October 21st, 
$2.25 will pay for a full year’s subscription 
new or renewal to both The Progressive 
Farmer and to McClure’s Magazine. 


A Renewal Blank 


A renewal blank in your paper is a notice 
that your subscription will expire in a few 
days and that you will have to renew at once 
if you do not wish to miss a single issue, It 
means, act now. 

Don’t put this blank aside and forget 
about it, please. We want you to receive 
every paper and not to miss a single issue. 
Handling hundreds of subscriptions each day 
we can’t always get a new label made and 
your name back on the list the day your re- 
newal reaches us, so be sure and renew 
promptly before your name is taken off. 


Help us and we wil! get your paper to you 
regularly. 


Help Keep the Soldier Boys Happy 


One of our regular editorial contributors 
is giving every cent his articles bring to his 
Red Cross chapter. Following the Liberty 
Loan campaign, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights 
of Columbus, the Jewish recreation commit- 
tee, and the War Library Commission are 
going to ask you for a donation. You know 
where the “boys” spend their time when off 
duty; you know who furnishes. them free 
stationery, entertainment and reading mat- 
ter. Be ready with a liberal subscription 
when the call comes. 

It is surprising how fast commissions 
mount up when you send us a good list every 
week. Give your spare time the next few 
weeks to securing subscriptions for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and without a cent’s ex- 
pense, you can help these noble causes. 














If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 


(23) 1067, 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Beauties a Keen Observer Sees 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


w= LIVE in northwest Louisiana, 320 feet 











above sea level. In Many respects our 
section differs widely from other Southern 
states, and from other parts of this state. 


The soil is sandy, and heavily timbered with 
long leaf and short leaf pine. The long leaf 
pine turned turpentine or- 
chards by the trees being chipped out around 
the trunk two or three feet above ground, 
with tin vessels fastened below the cut parts 
to receive the crude turpentine. This is sent 
to the refinery where turpentine is distilled 
from it. Short leaf pines are cut for lumber 
and cross ties. 


woods are into 


We have other timber, hickory, oak, gum, 
ash and cypress, The largest area of red 
cypress is found in our state that can be 
found anywhere else in the United States. 

We have some of the rarest wild flowers 
and wild shrubs, The magnolia Is very com- 
mon here and grows to enormous size. 


We also have all the common birds of the 
South and a few not common to other sec- 
tions. We often find petrified wood here. 
In our pasture there are remains of a petri- 
fied hickory tree. The markings are so dis- 
tinct that it is easy to tell what kind of 
wood it once was. My uncle was digging a 
well, and twenty feet below the surface, the 
dirt bore a perfect imprint of a spray of 
hickory leaves with short twigs. He spaded 
out the piece without breaking it and kept it 
several years. In his field were fgund count- 
less Indian arrows and a tomahawk, almost 
in a perfect state of preservation. We have 
a mild climate with short winters and long 
summers, tempered by the 
Gulf breeze, 


coolness of the 
NINA RUST. 
Pelican, La. 





My Trip to Clemson College 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





IRST I will tell you how [| got the chance 
to go. I joined the Unien County Corn 
Club never once thinking I would get a 
scholarship to Clemson. I joined in 1916 and 


won second prize in my county, The short 
course was not held in 1917 so the 1916 win- 
ners went this year. I arrived at Clemson 
before many other boys got there. Most of 
the boys came with Mr. L. L. Baker from 
Columbia, but there 
first. 


five or six of us got 


We learned a lot of things while we were 
there, or at least some of us did. 

After everyone got settled the boys Were 
divided into two sections or compantes. The 
older boys in Company A, and the others in 
Company B. There were twenty-five in each 
bunch. , 

We saw John C. Calhoun's old home, It 
has in it two old chairs which belonged to 
George Washington. Also a lot of other stuff 
which belonged to Calhoun. 


We enjoyed baseball, basketball, and other 
games. Several of us made pretty good use 
of the swimming pool, which is located in 
the Y. M. C. A. There was also a good 
movie twice a week for those who cared 
for it. 

Most of the ‘“‘fellers’’ were real live ones. 
They could take as well as give. While there 
we visited the dairy barn, the pouitry farm, 
the veterinary hospital and other points of 
interest. 

Many were the good 
there, 
us, together with a large bunch of soldier 
boys, a big reception. I also went to a lawn 
party and had a big time. 


times I had while 


Go to it, boys, and win a trip to dear old 
Clemson. You'll never regret it. 


Union, 8. C. MARTIN HULLENDER. 


. . ° 
Riding a Bicycle to School 

Att reading the prize letter by Ruth 
Dixon in the June 8 issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, I began to wonder how many 
miles I traveled on my bicycle during the 
two terms of nine months each that I at- 

tended high school. 

I rode a bicycle seven and one-half miles 
to school in the morning and the same dis- 
tance back again in the afternoon, making 
a total of fifteen miles a day or seventy-five 
miles per week. 





As I never missed as much as two weeks 
of school in all, I rode five thousand, twe 
hundred and fifty miles, a distance of nearly 
one-fourth the circumference of the earth, 

I am doing ali I can to help Uncle Sam 
win the war. I eat cornbread at two meals 
every day and have a war garden. Also a 
Liberty bond. 

I have a brother in the army. 

Utica, Miss. BESSIE SHUMAKER. 


The good folks who live close gave > 
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Better Work—Less Effort 


HEN you come in from the fields at night “dog-tired” 

do you realize how much of your fatigue is due to ill- 
fitting uncomfortable clothing—to suspenders that drag at your 
shoulders, trouser bands or belts thatdrag at your hips, clothes 
that hamper and hinder you, making your work harder. 


What a difference when you wear Lee Union-Alls! Every 
hour of the day Lee Union-Alls help you do more and better 
work. Every muscle has healthful ease and freedom. The 
suit covers you from neck to feet; dirt, chaff, or straw cannot 
reach the body. 


Farmers Need Sturdy Work Clothing 


Lee Union-Alls are built of the best material and toendure 
the hardest wear;seams triple stitched, strain points reinforced, 
buttonholes whipstitched.. They fit like a tailored suit. Not 
more expensive either than old fashioned work clothing. Made 


in Khaki, blue denim, stifel stripe or hickory stripe. 
Insist on LEE UNION-ALLS. There's only ' Lee Union-Alls 


~ 

All—the LEE. Get the best, don’t be deceived by substitutes > Sa ° 

or imitations. If your dealer ‘does not supply you, tell us your , C4 3 for Children 
chest measure and material desired and we will send you 4 we a. — are made 


suit direct. Write for booklet. Ber vr. es like Dad’s” 
All Good Dealers Sell Lee Union-Als. Toe we | PURE ee e's 
THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE CO. 
Kansas City, Mo, Kansas City, Kas. Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 
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